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APRIL PUBLICATIONS 


DRAGON’S BLOOD By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 
A brilliant tale of adventure, danger, and love in China during a native uprising, notable for its rich 
description, varied but real characters, strong, stirring situations, and the mystery of the Far East. 

Illustrated in color. $1.20 net. Postage extra. 


OUR NAVAL WAR WITH FRANCE By GARDNER W. ALLEN 
A scholarly and readable account of a little-known episode in our history. Dr. Allen tells an interesting 
story of the hostilities between the United States and France during the last years of the 18th century 
which furnished some of the most stirring exploits in the early history of our navy. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


THE STORY OF NEW NETHERLAND By WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS 
In this volume Dr. Griffis gives a vivid account of the coming of Dutch settlers to America, and the 
development of Dutch power and influence, especially in our Middle States. 

Fully illustrated. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT By HOMER GREENE 
An absorbing story of the Civil War, in which Lincoln figures prominently. The story centres about 
Two South Carolinians, a father and. son, living in Pennsylvania, one detested by his neighbors as a 
“copperhead,” the other an intense patriot. The stirring events which take place before and after they 
enter the war will hold the attention of every young reader. With 8 illustrations. $1.50. 


THE GREAT DIVIDE By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
' The most brilliant dramatic success on the American stage in the last three years, issued for the first 
time in book form. An important contribution to American literature. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS By GRAHAM WALLAS 
In this volume Mr. Wallas analyzes existing forces and tendencies and presents a new statement of the 
problem of democracy. The fresh light thrown by recent experiments in government upon such problems 
as the proper position of the expert in legislation and administration, the struggle of interests in politics, 
and the new possibilities of international relations, forms the subject-matter of several chapters. 

$1.50 net. Postage extra. 


WHEN LINCOLN DIED, and Other Poems By E. W. THOMSON 
A collection of the work of one of the leading American poets of to-day. Mr. Thomson is an accomplished 
master of poetic style and his poetry is notable among contemporary volumes for the vivid life that 
moves in it. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


GEOFROY TORY By AUGUSTE BERNARD 
An important contribution to the history of engraving and typography. This new Riverside Press edi- 
tion harmonizes admirably with the spirit and feeling of Tory’s crisp and sparkling designs. Some of 
these are familiar to readers of the several monographs on the subject, but many have been taken from 
original sources and are here reproduced for the first time. Riverside Press edition, limited to not more 
than 850 numbered copies. Illustrated. Tall 4to. $37.50 net. Postpaid. 


THE SILVER CUP By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 
A series of practical religious talks delivered by Dr. Hall to the “children and youth” of his church. 
Like ali of his other work, they are exceptionally fine in quality and have a marked fitness for their 
purpose. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS By FRANCIS GRIERSON 
A significant volume giving a vivid account of the author’s early years in Illinois and Missouri. The 
book pictures a most interesting epoch in American history that has seldom been equalled in faithfulness 
i and spirit, and gives recollections of Lincoln of special historic moment. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
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A NEW HISTORICAL WORK OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 


THE CONQUEST OF THE GREAT 
NORTHWEST 


By Agnes C. Laut 


HE romantic account of the daring “gentlemen adventurers ” 
who were concerned in the exploration and development of the 
northwestern part of North America. The author obtained her 
information from archives and documents never before touched by the 
historian, and the result is a work of great value and thrilling interest. 
ACCORDING TO 


The New York Times: “The historian who catches the spirit of a people or a movement is 
the true historian of humanity. . . . Agnes C. Laut has written a history of this sort.” 

The Chicago Tribune: “ Outside of Parkman’s pages there is no more stirring chronicle of 
American history than that which Miss Laut has given us.” 

Boston Herald: “ Her history carries conviction at all points, and seems to reproduce the 
actual atmosphere of the days whereof it speaks.” 


CLOTH. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. TWO VOLUMES IN BOX. 
PRICE, $5.00 NET. 








THE DOLL BOOK 


Besides conveying to the student an idea of the Doll’s standing in matters relating to history, 
sociology, and ethnology, this book, by reason of its entertaining subject matter and beautiful 














illustrations in color and half-tone, is especially interesting to mother and child. By Laura 
B. Starr. $7.00 net. 
BY THE SHORES WHY WE LOVE ALINE OF THE 


OF ARCADY 


Fannie Hardy Eckstorm 
says: “Can the quiet books 
compete with the sensational 
ones? Remember The Lady 
of the Decoration and Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, 
and read this and see.” This 
book is unlike either, but it is 
quiet —and charming. By 
Isabel Graham Eaton. 


Price $17.25. 





LINCOLN 


Mr. James Creelman’s trib- 
ute to the Captain who stood 
at the Nation’s helm during 
the stormy period of the 
Civil War cannot but em- 
phasize John Hay’s estimate 
of Lincoln as the “ greatest 
character since Christ.” «It 
is written with great sym- 
pathy and understanding. 


Price $1.25 net. 





GRAND WOODS 


This is a novel for discrimin- 
ating people — one that will 
remind readers of the time 
when authors had not yet 
learned to write potboilers. 
It tells a dramatic story of 
the “Cajuns” in the rice 
fields of Louisiana, and is a 
refreshing piece of literature. 


By Nevil G. Henshaw. 
Price $1.50. 








THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 35 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
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DUFFIELD & COMPANY’S SPRING LIST 


NEW FICTION 


H. = Chatfield-Taylor ae 8 — 6 Beguets: ”” “The Crimson Wing,” “‘ The Land of the Castanet,”’ 


“FAME’S PATHWAY” 


A novel by the distinguished biographer of Moliére, dealing with the syet life and love romance of the ope 
dramatist. A book full of character study and action. Pictures by “ $1. ny 
H. Handel Richardson “MAURICE GUEST” 


A novel of musical student life at Leipzig. ** There can be no doubt that Mr. Richardson’s romantic realism is the 
best work of fiction of the present year.” — London Daily News. $1.50 postpaid. 


Mrs. Henry Dudeney “RACHEL LORIAN a8 


romance of life and temperament well worked out... set before us sympathetically, and with skill and 
m3. ”— Detroit Free Press. $1.50 postpaid. 


Alice Perrin “IDOLATRY” 


“ A real triumph, for in this book Mrs. Perrin treads on territory scrupulously avoided by the ordinary Js Anglo-Indian 
novelist — that occupied by the missionaries.’’— London Times. $1.50 postpaid, 


Helen Mackay “HOUSES OF GLASS” 
Stories and Sketches of Paris, illustrated by E. F. Fotsom. Paper covers. ‘* They are all better than the average 
of De Maupassant, and some of them press his best very close. They smack of genius.” — Wau alo 
in Chicago Record-Herald. $1.00 net; by iy maul. $1.05 
Lawrence North “SYRINX” 


A novel by a new author, with humor and pathos cleverly worked tegather: the story of an old scholar in love with 
@ young and capricious girl. Frontispiece by Joun Rag. $1.50 postpaid. 





Third Edition “TONO-BUNGAY ” Third Edition 
in London is received with an almost unanimous chorus of praise. Mr. W. L. Courtney writes of it in the 
Daily Telegraph in the following ecstatic terms: ‘We think that 

“TONO-BUNGAY ” 
will prove to be Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘ David Copperfield.’ - One of the most significant novels of modern times, 


one of the sincerest and most unflinching analyses of the dangers and perils of our contemporary life that any writer 
has had the courage to submit to his own generation. Mr. Wells has certainly done nothing to approach this book, 
both for age and co ’— Boston Evening Transcript. 1.50 postpaid. 














SECOND EDITIONS 
Marguerite Bryant “CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT, ROADMAKER” 


“The story is well worth while; not many of the new novels of recent months are more so. It Sn 


quality, a strength that is convincing.” — Brooklyn Daily Eagle. $1.50 
W. Somerset Maugham “THE MAGICIAN ” 
“ The writer of * a Lady Frederick ’— plays in which John Drew and Ethel Barrymore have starred — 
and of a half-score of more or less well-known works, puts his name to this nightmare ofa ay Sageination over 
the reader.” — Detroit Free Press. $1.50 postpaid. 


Theodora Peck author ot “ Hester of the Grants.” 
“THE SWORD OF DUNDEE” 
“ A story that will charm the hearts of true Scots.””— Toronto Mail and Empire. Pictures by Jonn Rag. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
IMPORTANT RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


“Letters of Mrs. James G. Blaine” raited by Hannier 8. Buarve Braz. 
‘One of the most interesting collections of American letters that have appeared in many years.”—Chicago Tribune. 
“In their unaffected charm they give a picture « of political iife all the more valuable from agen their private and 
domestic nature.” — San Francisco Arg 2 vols., cloth, gilt top, boxed. $4.00 net; by post, $4,15. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE MEDIEVAL LIBRARY 
“The Book of the Divine Consolation of St. Angela Da Foligno” 


Translated from the Italian by Mary G. SteEGManNN, with an Introduction; with reproductions of the woodcuts of 
the original edition, Genoa, 1536. 


“Early English Romances of Friendship 


Edited, in modern English, with Introduction and Seton, by Eprrn Rickert. Illustrated by photogravures after 





illuminations in contemporary MSS. Brown pigskin, antique clasps. $2.00 net; by post, $2.08. 
The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young “A NIGHT WITH SHAKESPEARE ” 
A charming programme for school entertainments. Leather, $1.00; cloth, 80 cents. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 
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|The GLORY of #1 
CONQUERED 


By SUSAN GLASPELL 


This is the story of a love that 
changes the face of the world, 
overrides the impossible, and lifts 
defeat into wonderful victory. 


““ Unless Susan Glaspell is an assumed name 
covering that of some already well-known 
author — and the book has qualities so out 
of the ordinary in American fiction and so 
individual that this does not seem likely — 
“The Glory of the Conquered’ brings  for- 
ward a new author of fine and notable gifts.”’ 


— New York Times. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 postpaid. 














OF INTEREST 
to LIBRARIANS 


E are now handling a larger per- 

centage of orders from Public 
Libraries, School and College 
Libraries, than any other dealer in 
the entire country. This is because 
our book stock, covering all classes 
and grades of books, is more com- 
plete than that of any other book- 
seller in the United States, enabling 
us to make full and prompt ship- 
ments. Also, because we have a well 
equipped department looking after 
this special branch of the business. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT CHICAGO 
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MASTERPIECES IN COLOR 


EDITED BY LEMAN HARE 


Each 6x 8 inches, brown boards, with 8 reproductions 
of the artist’s work in full, accurate color. Text 
by recognized critics. Price each 65 cents net; post- 
paid 73 cents. Full leather, gilt top, $1.50 net; 





poztpaid $1.58. 
NEW VOLUMES 
January March May 
Van Dyck Whistler Constable 
Da Vinci Rubens Memling 


Twenty volumes previously published. Send 2-cent 
stamp for sample illustration. Illustrated circular of 
all our art publications on application. 





Write for complete information about 
our spring novels and new publications. 











FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers 333 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
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The Fine Arts Building 
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BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Unofficial Letters of an Official’s Wife 


By EDITH MOSES. A volume of actual letters, written from the Philippines, and giving a vivid 
picture of the domestic life of the natives as seen and described by a brilliant woman. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
Modern Educators and Their Ideals 


By TADASU MISAWA, Ph.D. Sympathetically and significantly, Dr. Misawa gives a general idea 
of the educational views of philosophers of modern times. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 





A History of German Literature 
By CALVIN THOMAS, LL.D., Gebhard Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University. A selection of the most representative and pregnant historical facts. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
Problems of City Government 
By LEO S. ROWE, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania. Its 
purpose is to present an analysis of the general principles involved in city growth. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
My Story 


By HALL CAINE. Illustrated by intimate and hitherto unpublished photographs selected by the 
author. In this account of his life the famous novelist incorporates the records of his friendship and 
acquaintance with many of the most eminent literary men of the last century. 

8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $2.00 net. 


Princesse de Lamballe 


By B. C. HARDY. A full account of this most pathetic victim of “The Reign of Terror,” the 
most loyal friend and confidant of Marie Antoinette. Handsomely illustrated from contemporary 
portraits. Demy 8vo. $3.50 special net. 


The War-Time Journal of a Georgia Girl 


By ELIZA FRANCIS ANDREWS. «This book should take first rank as one of the most 
valuable of the remarkable number of accounts of life in the Confederacy which have been finding 
their way into print.””— The Nation. Illustrated from contemporary photographs. 
" " 8vo. Decorated cloth cover, gilt top. $2.50 net. 
Viva Mexico! 
By CHARLES M. FLANDRAU. Mexico as seen through the eyes of an American who tells 
charmingly of the odd human things that interest everybody. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


Our Village 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. A delightful picture of life on Cape Cod thirty years ago. A splendid 
book for gift purposes. Many pen-and-ink sketches, four half-tone illustrations, ornamental cover. 
Printed on toned paper throughout. (To be published April 16.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


Modern Accounting 


By HENRY RAND HATFIELD, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Accounting, University of California, 
A presentation and discussion of the principles of accounting in their important relations. 


= 12mo. Cloth. $1.75 net. 
The Story of Oil 


By WALTER H. TOWER, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Finance, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. The history and growth of the oil industry from ancient times to the present day. 
Numerous illustrations. (In press.) 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 





MORE DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


“y DD. APPLETON & CQ. “x. Yn" 









































Economic Prizes 
SIXTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 
stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committee 


composed of 
. Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman; 

Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Clark College, 
have been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer in 
1910 prizes under two general heads. Attention is expressly called to a new rule that a competitor 
is not confined to subjects mentioned in this announcement; but any other subject chosen must first be 
approved by the Committee. 

I. Under the first head are suggested herewith a few subjects intended primarily for 
those who have had an academic training ; but the possession of a degree is not required 
of any contestant, nor is any age limit set. 

. The effect of labor unions on international trade. 

. The best means of raising the wages of the unskilled. 

. A comparison between the theory and the actual practice of Protectionism in the United States. 
. A scheme for an ideal monetary system for the United States. 

. The true relation of the central government to trusts. 

. How much of J. S. Mill’s economic system survives ? 

. A central bank as a factor in a financial crisis. 


Under this head, Crass A includes any American without restriction; and Cass B includes only 
those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American college. Any member 
of Ciass B may compete for the prizes of Cass A. 

A First Prize of Six Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Four Hundred Dollars 


are offered for the best studies presented by Crass A, and 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 
are offered for the best studies presented by CuAss B. The committee reserves to itself the right to 
award the two prizes of $600 and $400 of CLass A to undergraduates in Cass B, if the merits of the 
papers demand it. 
II. Under the second head are suggested some subjects intended for those who may 
not have had an academic training, and who form Crass C: 


1. The most practicable scheme for beginning a reduction of the tariff. 

2. The value of government statistics of wages in the last ten or fifteen years. 
3. Opportunities for expanding our trade with South America. 
4 
5 


“1S Ore Oto 


. The organization of the statistical work of the United States. 
. Publicity and form of trust accounts. 


One Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


is offered for the best study presented by Ciass C; but any member of Ciass C may compete in CLass A. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the doners, and it is expected that, without 
precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some perma- 
nent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not limited 
as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which 
they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. If the 
competitor is in Ciass B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The 
papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1910, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS jm 


MOTOR TOURS IN WALES AND THE ( ®age’s 
BORDER COUNTIES List 


By Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. With upwards of 70 full-page 
illustrations in duogravure. $3.00. Ready in March. 


A beautiful volume of travel covering the most interesting part of Great Britain and the most 
delightful country in the world. 


THE SPELL OF ITALY By Caroline Atwater Mason, author of 


“A Lily of France.” Illustrated from photographs selected by the author. $2.50. 
Ready in March. 


This volume includes visits to Naples, Capri, Rome, Padua, Florence, Milan, the Italian Lakes, 
and the baths of Lucca. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE CATARACT By Blanche M. Carson. 


With 48 full-page illustrations in duogravure from photographs taken by the author. 
$2.50. Ready April r. 


An unusually charming narrative of a journey through Egypt. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS FROM A 


MOTOR CAR By Francis Miltoun, author of “In the Land of Mosques 
and Minarets,” etc. Illustrated by Blanche McManus. $3.00. Ready. 


Mr. Miltoun’s books of travel have the quality of stimulating the imagination and of arousing the 
reader's ambition to visit the places described. 


FICTION 


DAVID BRAN By Morley Roberts, author of “Rachel Marr,” etc. With 
frontispiece in color by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50. 
«« Among living novelists Morley Roberts holds a high place; but ‘David Bran’ will enormously 
strengthen his reputation.’ — Rochester Post Express. 


A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY 3, Frederic Van Rensselaer Dey. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
A thrilling tale of mistaken identity, the scene of which is laid in England of the present day. 


THE QUEST FOR THE ROSE OF SHARON 
By Burton E. Stevenson, author of “The Marathon Mystery,” “The Holladay 
Case,” etc. [IIlustrated. $1.25. Ready in April. 


A fascinating tale of mystery written in a quaint and charming style. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF QUINCY ADAMS 
SAWYER By Charles Felton Pidgin, author of “‘ Quincy Adams Sawyer,” 


“ Blennerhassett,” etc. Illustrated. $1.50. Ready in April. 


A sequel to Mr. Pidgin’s first great success, ‘Quincy Adams Sawyer,’’ which contains all the 
popular appeal of the earlier story. 


THE MYSTERY OF MISS MOTTE 6s; Caroline Atwater Mason, 


author of “ The Binding of the Strong,” etc. Illustrated. $1.25. Ready in April. 
Mrs. Mason's story is a delightful combination of mystery and romance, the heroine being a young 
woman of remarkable personality and charm. 











L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, NEW ENGLAND BUILDING, BOSTON 
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AN IMPORTANT WORK COMPLETED THIS WEEK 





Dr. L. H. Bailey’s exceptionally valuable 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Edited, with the assistance of over three hundred experts, by L. H. Battey, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, and Chairman of the 
Commission on Country Life, whose report has recently been forwarded to Congress. 


In four quarto volumes, with 100 full-page plates, and about 2000 other illustrations. 


It tells what to do on any farm, and how to do it 


The work is indispensable to anyone who means to really live in the country. It 
treats logically the central idea of The Farm as a Livelihood, bringing together every 
feature of the making of a living, and the building of national life from the farm. 


CONTENTS 
Votume I.— FARMS 
A general survey of all the agricultural 
regions of the United States, including Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines — Advice 
as to the Projecting of a Farm — The Soil — 
The Atmosphere. 


Votume II.— FARM CROPS 
The Plant and Its Relations —The Manu- 
facture of Crop Products — North American 
Field Crops (individually ). 


Votume ITI.— FARM ANIMALS 
The Animal and Its Relations — The Manu- 
facture of Animal Products— North American 
Farm Animals. 


Vorume IV.—SOCIAL ECONOMY IN 
THE COUNTRY 

Just ready. Perhaps the most important 
volume of all; taking the broad view of the 
relation of the farm to the nation. It contains 
discussions on education, farm accounting, 
the costs of production, profitable handling 
and sale of perishable food crops, ete. 





POINTS TO BE NOTED 


The whole work is new. 


Every cut was made, every article written, 
for this work. 


Each article is authoritative. 
All articles are signed ; each is written by the 
man who knows most of the farm industry of 
to-day in relation to that special subject. 
The work is complete. 
It covers every farm process from the choos- 
ing of the land to the accounting of receipts 
and expenses after marketing the crops. 


It is comprehensive and practical. 
The book discusses farming in all localities,— 
from the northwestern wheatfields to the trop- 
ical islands, — tells what crops can be grown 
and marketed and precisely how to do it. 


It is broad in its points of view. 
One article tells how a large farm can be 
organized on an efficient scale; another, how 
the small farm can be run to the best advan- 
tage ; still others, what manufacturing of farm 
products is practical, and how the farm house- 
keeping can be made as perfect as possible, 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture 


Any farmer by the use of this work can unquestionably save its cost ten times 
over ; the younger generation will find it tremendously educative. 


In four quarto volumes, fully illustrated, cloth. $20.00 net ; half mor., $32.00 (carriage extra ). 











Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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THE COPYRIGHT ADVANCE. 


Among the measures rushed through the six- 
tieth Congress on the last day of its official 
existence was “an Act to amend and consolidate 
the Acts respecting copyright,” and on the first 
day of July the code then adopted will go into 
effect as the law of the nation. It has taken 
several years of hard work on the part of the 
American Copyright League and of private 
persons interested in the subject to secure this 
legislation, and the country is to be congrat- 
ulated upon its enactment. It is, of course, a 
compromise measure in many respects, and it 
retains the odious requirement of manufacture 
in the United States. As long as we shall con- 
tinue to submit to the selfish exactions of typog- 
raphers and pressmen, and allow this blot to 
disfigure our copyright law, we must remain 
excluded from the Berne Convention and keep 
our heads lowered whenever the general question 
of fair dealing among nations comes up for dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless, there are gains in sev- 
eral directions, and we are perhaps brought a 
little nearer the day when we may come to be 
counted among the really civilized nations in our 
treatment of literary property. 

First of all, we may be grateful that our 
copyright law is at last intelligently codified. 
Instead of a bewildering collection of separate 
acts, imperfectly related to one another, and 
based upon few common principles, we now have 
a single comprehensive statute, of sixty-four 
sections and approximately nine thousand words, 
which makes it possible for a layman to find out 
for himself with reasonable certainty what the 
law is. “ For this relief, much thanks.” We 
may hope in time to secure a better law, now 
that this preliminary step has been taken, and 
it is possible even for the reader who runs to 
survey the law which we now have, and thus get 
a clear idea of what is needed for its improve- 
ment. 

It is very satisfying to know that the term of 
copyright is now extended from forty-two to 
fifty-six years, and that the benefit of this ex- 
tension may be shared by copyrights now in 
force. The practical working of this provision 
may be shown by saying that it will protect for 
fourteen years longer a large part of the writ- 
ings of Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, 
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Lowell, and Aldrich ; nearly all of the works of | 


Bret Harte, Parkman, * Mark Twain,” Mr. 
Howells, and Mr. James ; and many such pop- 
ular books as “ Little Women,” “The Man 


without a Country,” “Ben Hur,” “ Unele | 


Remus,”’ and “ Rudder Grange.” The books 
just named are a few of the many that would 
have gone out of copyright during the coming 
fourteen years; the new law will postpone for 
an equal period the date of expiry. The pirate 
who thought to make “ Little Women” and 
“The Man without a Country” his prey next 
year, and “The Story of a Bad Boy” and 
“Innocents Abroad” the year after, will now 
have to curb his unrighteous inclinations until 
1925 or thereabouts. Looked at in another 
light, it is to be observed that the fifty-six year 
term practically insures an American author the 
control of his own writings as long as he lives ; 
this provision falls far short of the Berne recom- 
mendation of lifetime and fifty years thereafter, 
and of the practice of many of the more enlight- 
ened nations, but it marks a substantial step in 
the right direction. 

The vexed question of musical compositions, 
which has been largely responsible for the delay 
in coming to an agreement upon the whole sub- 
ject of copyright, is now settled by a compro- 
mise which embodies a new principle, but which 
should prove reasonably satisfactory to the two 
interested parties, the composer and the manu- 
facturer of instruments for the mechanical repro- 
duction of music. To begin with, the composer 
is free, if he wishes, to prevent any form of 
mechanical reproduction. In case, however, he 
licenses such reproduction at all, or himself 
prepares and offers for sale the mechanical 
devices for such reproduction, no one shall have 
a monopoly of the composition in this form, 
since “any other person may make similar use 
of the copyrighted work upon the payment to 
the copyright proprietor of a royalty of two 
cents on each such part manufactured.” The 
law applies, of course, only to compositions here- 
after to be copyrighted ; the manufacturer of 
rolls and dises may continue to make free, as 
heretofore, with all works now in the market. 

Every complicated piece of legislation is likely 
to contain one or more “ jokers,”’ and we imagine 
that the new copyright law will be found fairly 
well supplied with them. The following words 
seem innocent enough, but will probably be 
found to mean a good deal more than the casual 
reader sees in them: “ Nothing in this Act 
shall be deemed to forbid, prevent, or restrict 
the transfer of any copy of a copyrighted work 











the possession of which has been lawfully 
obtained.”” The system of fixed and uniform 
retail prices for copyrighted books, which our 
publishers and booksellers have been struggling 
to secure, and which prevails generally in 
European countries, will probably be main- 
tained with greatly increased difficulty after 
this provision goes into effect. There may also 
be a “joker” in the requirement of binding 
within the limits of the United States for copy- 
righted books, and we should not be surprised 
if one were discovered somewhere in the para- 
graphs dealing with prohibition of importations. 

The manufacturing requirement of the old 
law providing for international copyright has at 
least been freed from one of its most obnoxious 
features. American manufacture is no longer to 
be a condition of copyright upon books printed 
in foreign languages. Since that stupid require- 
ment was made in 1891, an average of about 
one foreign book a year has been given the full 
protection of American copyright, and even the 
selfish greed of the typographical interests could 
find nothing worth urging in its favor. From 
this year on, a Frenchman or a German may 
copyright his books in this country, unless some 
Dogberry shall examine them with a microscope, 
and find a tabooed English word concealed some- 
where in the contents. This suggestion is not 
a fantastic flight of the imagination, for it is the 
incredible truth that books in foreign languages 
are occasionally held for duty in our custom- 
houses because they contain some chance En- 
glish quotation, or book-title, or indexed word ! 
It is needless to say that the new right now 
acquired by foreign authors will do not a little 
to promote international good feeling. Of the 
manufacturing requirement in general we must 
of course say that it is inequitable, and Mr. 
G. H. Putnam neatly points out that it has no 
more foundation in logic than in justice. Other 
countries have a protective policy, and give it 
effect in their tariff laws. Ours is the only one 


| to “confuse copyright law with requirements 


that are concerned simply with the interests of 
labor or of capital.” 

One more subject calls for a brief analysis. 
For many years a triangular discussion has been 
carried on between our bookbuyers, booksellers, 
and publishers, concerning the importation from 
England of books copyrighted in both countries. 
The publisher naturally wants a monopoly of 
the American market. The bookseller is neutral, 
being as willing to supply his customers with one 
edition as with the other. The bookbuyer, being 
a person of individual tastes, thinks he ought to 
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be free to buy (the author’s rights being recog- 


nized in both cases) whichever edition he pleases. 
So far, our sympathies are entirely with the book- 
buyer, since the publisher who fears the com- 
petition of the English edition needs just that 
stimulus to encourage him in making his own 
edition no less attractive. But here comes the 
Copyright Act, telling the buyer that he may 
import a copy (two copies under the old law) fer 
use, but forbidding the bookseller to import even 
a single copy for sale. This is rather hard on 
the bookseller, and we feel for him in his pre- 
dicament. But it cannot be considered a very 
serious matter, for the imported copy must pay 
a heavy duty, and ninety-nine purchasers out of 
a hundred will either not go to the trouble and 
expense of getting the English edition, or will 
simply not know how to go about getting it at 
all. Still, we should like to see the bookseller 
free to place his customers’ orders for the English 
edition. If this were legalized, we cannot help 
thinking that it would improve the looks of the 
average American edition of an English work, 
besides exercising a wholesome restraint upon 
its published price. 


CASUAL COMMENT. 


THE COMPELLING PERSONALITY OF Mr. CHEs- 
TERTON persists in thrusting itself on the attention. 
It is his good fortune, or his misfortune, to be a 
public character; and whether he is sympathetic or 
unsympathetic to us, he cannot help being an object 
of interest and curiosity. On the whole, there is to 
most observers something irresistibly engaging in his 
generous amplitude of bulk, his outbursts of Homeric 
laughter, his unparalleled absent-mindedness, and, 
withal, the serene independence with which he pur- 
sues his appointed course. From the pen of one 
who has observed him well we take a few words of 
graphic description. “ Walking down Fleet street 
some day you may meet a form whose vastness blots 
out the heavens. Great waves of hair surge from 
under the soft, wide-brimmed hat. A cloak that 
might be a legacy from Porthos floats about his 
colossal frame. He pauses in the midst of the 
pavement to read the book in his hand, and a cas- 
cade of laughter descending from the head-notes to 
the middle voice gushes out on the listening air. 
He looks up, adjusts his pince-ner, observes that he 
is not in a cab, remembers that he ought to be in 
a cab, turns and hails a cab. The vehicle sinks 
down under the unusual burden, and rolls heavily 
away. It carries Gilbert Keith Chesterton. Mr. 
Chesterton is the most conspicuous figure in the 
landscape of literary London. He is like a visitor 


out of some fairy tale, a legend in the flesh, a sur- 
vival of the childhood of the world. Most of us are | 
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wearing its clothes, rejoicing in its chains. . . . He 
is a wayfarer from the ages, stopping at the inn of 


| life, warming himself at the fire, and making the 


rafters ring with his jolly laughter.” Zest and 
heartiness and the joy of living are qualities too 
admirable not to be cordially weleomed, even though 
their favorite medium of literary expression be the 
now much over-worked paradox. 


“ A Book or VERSES UNDERNEATH THE BouGu,” 
but probably without any accompanying Jug of 
Wine or Loaf of Bread, and certainly not in the 
midst of any Wilderness, may very soon be enjoyed 
by the patrons of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
in the large new roof garden of the new building ; 
and, if it were not for fear of disturbing other 
readers, doubtless some sweet-voiced “ Thou ” would 
be provided to sing beside the luxurious lounger — 
to such refinements of lettered ease have they 
attained in that far-away city of ihe Pacific Coast. 
Let us quote the librarian’s description of this gar- 
den of delight, this aérial paradise crowning “the 
magnificent new Hamburger Building at Eighth 
and Broadway, one of the largest and finest modern 
structures in the United States.” “The roof gar- 
den,” says Mr. Lummis— what went immediately 
before is the phraseology of the Board of Directors— 
“of which this library was the American inventor, 
was thoroughly enjoyed during the two years in the 
Laughlin quarters. In the present location we have 
more than four times the space, viz., some 26,000 
square feet. There is an added advantage of a 
magnificent outlook covering an unbroken horizon 
of mountains, city, and sea. The ‘flower pots’ of 
this garden are all in place — redwood receptacles 
large enough to grow a tree a foot in diameter. . . 
As soon as this out-door reading room can be fitted 
up, it will undoubtedly fulfill and increase the 
former popularity. All kinds of tropical, semi- 
tropical and other trees and plants will be included. 
A large fountain ten feet in diameter is already 
installed. There is also a special section of the 
roof garden fenced off for the noon-day rest of the 
young women of the staff.” Felt roofing, or carpet- 
ing one might call it, has been provided —almost 
as pleasant to the feet and as noiseless as turf. If 
one were nat unalterably attached to the “ effete 
East,” what a temptation were here to emigrate to 
Los Angeles! 28 6 


A SIGN OF DECAY IN THE FRENCH NOVEL seems 
discernible in certain recent developments in literary 
Paris. ‘To encourage writers of fiction and to stim- 
ulate their best endeavors — and, possibly, for a less 
disinterested purpose also — a literary periodical of 
that city has founded a prize of three thousand frances 
to be awarded annually to the young author who 
shall have produced the best novel in the preceding 
two years, the verdict to be rendered by a jury of 
Academicians. The degree of youthfulness neces- 
sary to entitle one to compete is not indicated in the 
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report that has reached us. M. Paul Bourget, who 
has turned of late from fiction to the drama and has 
produced two plays of merit, writes an interesting 
letter on the novelist’s art as compared with the 
dramatist’s. “At the time when I was erttering 
upon a literary life,” he tells us, “we all adopted a 
regular cult for the art of the novel, which was only 
equalled by our disdain for the art of the theatre ; 
and we had no difficulty in showing what differences 
there were between the paintings of a Balzac, a 
Flaubert, a Goncourt, and those of their dramatic 
rivals. Our immediate predecessors, Zola, Daudet, 
Ferdinand Fabre, and Clade!, thought as we did, 
and about 1880 all the youthful French exponents 
of literature seemed to be novelists exclusively. 
The wind has turned since then, and there has been 
an extraordinary growth of dramatic works, which 
shows how foolish was our former disdain of the 
dialogue form. And judging from signs, it seems 
to be the other form —the narrative — against 
which the injustice of the newcomers is now lev- 
eled.” The literary weathercocks do not yet indicate 
a similar shifting of the wind with us. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
to be established at Washington and to enjoy the 
facilities afforded by all the government libraries 
(twenty-six in number), museums, collections, and 
laboratories, fails to commend itself irresistibly to 
our Congressmen, and the whole matter is pigeon- 
holed for indefinite future consideration when times 
are less strenuous and other pending issues less 
burning. Nevertheless two public-spirited men have 
undertaken a thorough preliminary investigation of 
the ways and means that must be considered before 
intelligent action can follow. The Commissioner 
of Education and the President of Yale have made 
inquiries and have submitted a report, which is 
published as a Bulletin of the Bureau of Education ; 
and their findings are not in the highest degree 
encouraging. Only the most advanced investigators, 
it appears, are likely to work more profitably in a 
government bureau than in an ordinary graduate 
school. The preliminary theoretical training should 
be completed before the student turns his face 
toward Washington. The government has not at 
present the necessary room or instructors to engage 
in the post-graduate training of young men. Its 
offices and officers are needed for other business. 
This is not a positive barring of the door to per- 
sistent knockers, but it is a cogent dissuasive to all 
but a few ripe students and original investigators who 
know exactly what they want and how to obtain it. 


- 7 . 
Sratistics — HANDLE WITH CARE! Some such 


cautionary label might well be attached to the sta- 
tistician’s columns of harmless-looking figures. It 
is well known that anything and everything can be 
proved by the proper manipulation of these serried 
ranks and ordered files of innocent numerals, and 
that, too, without playing any tricks of misquotation 
or other jugglery; but when, whether with malice 





prepense or without malign intention, there occurs a 
misquoting or misprinting of statistics, neither gods 
nor men can foresee what planet-shaking catastro- 
phes may ensue. The Los Angeles Public Library 
has marked the completion of its second decade of 
cheerful existence and increasing usefulness by the 
issue of an unusually readable yearly account of 
itself ; but in treating the subject of misleading 
registration figures as reported from other cities, it 
has indulged in some pleasant banter at the expense 
of Malden, Mass., whose “live registration” of 
card-holders it gives as 140,568 — more than four 
times the population of that city as recorded in the 
last national census, and nearly twice the registration 
of its big neighbor, the Boston Public Library. It 
is not surprising that the President of the Malden 
library board replies to this in a letter for which he 
desires as much publicity as possible — to balance 
the publicity already given in various ways to this 
astonishing ratio. It appears that by some inadvert- 
ence in copying, or by some confusion of card- 
holders with catalogue-cards, the Los Angeles 
librarian or assistant librarian (or, let us say, the 
office boy) has written the above-named 140,568, 
whereas the proper number, duly given in its right 
place in the Malden report, is 12,007. Hence these 


smiles. 


THE ENDING OF A NOVEL is, to many readers, the 
all-important part of the story. A glance at the last 
page or the last chapter often settles the question, at 
bookstore or library, whether the book shall be taken 
or coldly rejected. An English novelist writes to 
“ The Author ” a letter of indignant protest against 
alleged unfairness on the part of a literary weekly 
in publishing a synopsis of his new book under the 
guise of a “review,” but containing only “a single 
critical adjective ” to lend coloring to its pretense 
of being a review. This betrayal of the plot the 
injured correspondent is inclined to regard as wanton 
disregard of the printed caution, “ All rights re- 
served.” It is a nice question, in many cases, to 
determine just how much of a story, or of any book, 
should be outlined, or in some rough way repro- 
duced, in order to whet without satiating the reader’s 
appetite, and also in order to illustrate or justify the 
critical comments passed upon the work. But since 
so many readers of novels persist in entering them 
by the back-door — in beginning their perusal with 
“ Finis” instead of “Chapter I.” — it is doubtful 
whether booksales have been materially injured by 
indiscretions of the sort complained of by the nov- 
elist we have quoted. Yet the author should receive 
all the benefit possible to be derived from the curi- 
osity-stimulating elements in his book. 


A NEW WORLD-LANGUAGE swims into our ken, and 
its peculiar merit, or fatal defect, lies in its thorough- 
going artificiality. It calls itself an @ priori lan- 
guage, builds itself up scientifically from the very 
bottom, and resolutely refuses to ally itself with or 
base itself upon or take any faintest shade of coloring 
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Its originator we understand to be Mr. E. P. Foster, 
of Cincinnati, who is also editor-in-chief of the 
monthly “organ ” of the new language, “ Ro” being 
the short and sufficient title of the paper as well as 
of the tongue it essays to teach. Except that Ro 
makes use of our own alphabet, it is as hard for us 
to learn as for Russians or Arabs or Cingalese. To 
be entirely and impartially a priori, it should have 
its own arbitrary symbols for letters, just as it has 
its own arbitrary and (without previous study) 
entirely unintelligible word-forms and derivative 
endings. The initial letter of each word gives a 
clue to its general meaning, — whether it is a verb 
or a substance or an abstract quality, or what not. 
Inflectional endings are used, and even the vexed 
question of gender has, to some extent, been left to 
trouble the learner. Commendable is the modesty 
of Mr. Foster and his co-workers: they do not declare 
Ro to be the one final and perfect world-language, 
but they do feel convinced that “the world will soon 
have an international language,” although “what 
it will be no man as yet can tell. But Ro hopes to 
gather an editorial staff of scholars from all over the 
world, whose influence shall be a potent factor in 
deciding the question.” 


AN ICONOCLASTIC PHILOSOPHY, characterized by 
a strenuosity tense enough to suit the most violent 
haters of easy-going convention and of ready-made 
ideals, seems to have put forth its claims in conti- 
nental Europe as a rival of pragmatism. A certain 
Franco-Italian poet named Martinetti is said to be 
the founder and expositor of the new creed, which 
is known as “futurism.” The only beautiful thing, 
according to futurism, is fighting. All masterpieces 
are aggressive. Let us look behind us no longer. 
Time and space are no more; they died yesterday. 
War is the sole hygiene of the world. We will pull 
down all museums and libraries; we will fight 
moralism, feminism, and all utilitarian cowardice. 
The essential elements of our poetry shall be courage, 
audacity, and rebellion. In this tune the valiant 
Martinetti goes on, picturing a veritable Sicilian 
earthquake of tumbling monuments of the past and 
levelled summits of ancient glory. He appears from 
his words to be about thirty years old and to count 
onten years of destructive activity before the Oslerian 
age-limit shall consign him, as he expresses it, to the 
waste-paper basket like an old manuscript, when a 
younger man will promptly take his place in the battle 
line. Truly, the bacillus of “ tough-mindedness ” is 
developing an appalling virulence these beautiful 
spring days. Ape 

HARD TIMES AND THE READING HABIT would 
seem to go hand in hand, in pleasant company — 
pleasant intellectually, though often unpleasant for 
the pocket and even for the stomach. The book- 
buying habit can hardly be said to be developed and 
confirmed in seasons of great business depression ; 
but enforced leisure does turn many toward the 
public library who would otherwise be standing at a 





loom or behind a counter or at a desk. Mr. Dana’ 
of the Newark (N. J.) Public Library, accounts for 
last year’s great increase of book-circulation in that 
library and its branches “by (1) the dull times which 
have given to many people more opportunities to 
visit libraries and read, (2) the greater number of 
new books bought by the library in the past two 
years, (3) the extension of the library by branches, 
and (4) persistent and now long-continued advertis- 
ing, for which we are chiefly indebted to the courtesy 
of the local newspapers.” Sweet are the uses of 
adversity, and this, the promotion of the reading 
habit and the library habit, is one of them. 


“Tue Jew or Matta” at WiiiiaAMs CoLLece 
will be an attractive feature of the coming com- 
mencement season. Its expected presentation will 
add one more to the lengthening list, already printed 
in these columns, of Elizabethan and other early 
English plays acted in recent years by amateur 
companies. Since its production in 1818, in an 
altered version, by the elder Kean at Drury Lane, 
Marlowe’s “Jew ” has rarely been seen on any stage. 
The fact that the play was written and presented 
only a few years before the appearance of Shake- 
speare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” and that there are 
some rough traits of resemblance between the two 
infamous usurers of the two dramatists, adds a 
special interest to the earlier piece. The present plan 
at Williams is to have the stage-setting modelled 
after that of the old Swan Theatre in London, and 
to have the ushers dressed in Elizabethan costume. 
Mr. George Sargent, of Princeton, 1907, who 
coached the “ Doctor Faustus ” company of last year, 
has been engaged for similar service this year. 


THE DUMB ANIMALS’ ADVOCATE, the lawyer whose 
practice for the last forty years has been confined to 
cases for the defense of misused horses, dogs, birds, 
and other sufferers from man’s inhumanity, will plead 
their cause no more. George T. Angell, founder 
and president of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, died in Boston, 
March 16, in his eighty-sixth year. Educated for 
the law, and brilliantly successful in his profession, 
he abandoned it for a nobler calling when, in 1868, 
the driving of two horses to death in a race from 
Brighton to Worcester, stirred his indignation and 
prompted him to embrace the cause to which he 
devoted the rest of his life. As founder and editor 
of “ Our Dumb Animals,” and as instrumental in 
procuring the successful publication of “ Black 
Beauty,” which had met with flat failare until he 
took it in hand and gave it a circulation of half a 
million copies, Mr. Angell has rendered noteworthy 
service to popular literature as well as to the cause 
of kindness to animals. His place in his chosen 
sphere of usefulness, where he found scope for all 
his native inventiveness and shrewdness and resource- 
fulness, can never be filled, no matter who may be 
chosen as his successor. 
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Tue FirzGeratp ceNTENARY, the last day of 
March, did not pass without due observance. In 
his own country, unless unexpected hindrances inter- 
vened, his fragrant memory was revived at a banquet 
in the capital of his native county, the town of 
Ipswich (on the 27th), and again on the actual day 
of his birth at a dinner of the Omar Khayy4ém Club 
in London. No one of the great men of his year, 
so fertile in genius, is it pleasanter to recall than 
the humorously self-depreciating poet-philosopher of 
Woodbridge ; and no one of them all would have so 
incredulously scoffed at and ridiculed the bare sug- 
gestion of these posthumous honors. Indeed, we 
cannot imagine anyone shrinking with more real 
dismay than he from the mere thought of being 
“damned to everlasting fame.” 


“* DEFORMED ” SPELLING UP TO DATE is compactly 
presented in an “ Alfabetic List” embracing all the 
simplifications thus far sanctioned by the Board 
whose headquarters are at No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. About 3300 approved spellings are 
given, including “1100 separate words, simplified 
in the root, and 2200 inflected forms (preterits, 
participles, and participial adjectives ending in -ed, 
or, as simplified, in -d and -¢), in which the change 
appears only in the inflection.” A sentence com- 
posed to illustrate some of the more radical changes 
wrought by our language-menders might run as 
follows : Welthy soverens ward with malis against 
leagd heroins in dredful tho futil endevor to do thew 
to deth. 


COMMUNICATION. 

“POEMS OF AMERICAN HISTORY” —A NOTE 
FROM THE COMPILER. 
(To the Editor of Tae D1At.) 

[ have read the review of “Poems of American 
History,” signed by Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker, which 
appeared in Tue Dat of March 1, with considerable 
interest and amusement — interest because of its impu- 
tation to me of various motives and predilections which 
I was wholly unconscious of possessing, and amusement 
because of the evident animus which underlies it. 

At the time the book was in preparation, Mr. Penny- 
packer saw a notice of it somewhere, and very kindly 
volunteered to assist me in its compilation, sending me 
a number of poems by himself and others, relating to 
Pennsylvania, with the suggestion that they be included. 
Unfortunately, I found myself unable to use any of 
them, although I expressed my obligation to Mr. Penny- 
packer in the introduction to the book. I certainly 
have no prejudice of any kind against Pennsylvania, 
and nearly fifty of the poems in my collection celebrate 
events which took place on Pennsylvania soil; but I 


able for the collection. I can conceive of no reason 


why I should have included Whittier’s six-hundred-line 
poem on Pastorius, with whom Mr. Pennypacker seems 
to be somewhat obsessed. 





As to beginning the history of the anti-slavery agita- 
tion which resulted in the Civil War, with Pastorius’s 
protest written in 1688, I might, no doubt, have found 
a precedent in the example of the illustrious Diedrich 
Knickerbocker; but it seemed to me sufficient to go back 
to the organization of the Anti-Slavery Society in 1833. 
I do not state, as Mr. Pennypacker would have the reader 
infer, that abolition agitation began in 1833; in fact, I 
say very distinctly that “by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it [slavery] had been abolished in” many 
of the states; but I saw no reason why | should attempt 
to trace this early growth of the movement. 

The inclusion of the “ Hymn of the Moravian Nuns of 
Bethlehem,” in the chapter of the Revolutionary period 
dealing with «The War in the South,” seems greatly to 
distress Mr. Pennypacker, but I can see nothing wrong 
with it, — though this, of course, may be due to a “ local 
predilection ” of which 1 am unconscious. As Count 
Pulaski played a brilliant, if brief, part in the campaign, 
it seems to me natural enough to begin the account of 
it with Longfellow’s poem on the consecration of his 
banner. 

With Mr. Pennypacker’s charges of historical inaccu- 
racy it is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to deal. Whether 
Keenan really did lead a charge at Chancellorsville, 
whether Thaddeus Stevens was really the moving spirit 
of a coterie, whether Pickett was really in the van of the 
famous charge at Gettysburg, — all these are questions 
which I must leave to the analytical historian. I was not 
writing an original history of America — I was writing 
merely a running comment upon a series of historical 
poems, and I took my history as I found it from the best 
sources at my command. I may, however, remark in 
passing that for the statement concerning Pickett, I have 
the authority of so careful a historian as Mr. James Ford 
Rhodes ( History of the United States, Vol. IV., p. 289). 
I note also that Mr. Rhodes calls the Union troops 
“ Federals,” an expression to which Mr. Pennypacker 
seems to object. I am aware, too, that the exact part 
played by Keenan at Chancellorsville has been the sub- 
ject of a bitter controversy. My version rests upon 
General Pleasonton’s account of the affair, which, as it 
agrees with the poem, seemed to me to need no further 
explanation, though I might have noted that its accuracy 
has been questioned. 

Concerning the poetic merit of some of the verses, I 
ean only say that estimates of this sort are largely a 
matter of personal equation. But I venture to believe 
that few intelligent people will agree with Mr. Penny- 
packer’s dictum that the cleverness of “The Biglow 
Papers” has “evaporated,” or that “New England’s 
Annoyances ” or “ Lovewell’s Fight ” should have been 
left buried. Much of the contemporary verse is negli- 
gible as poetry, but was included for reasons clearly set 
forth in my introduction. 

That some misprints and minor misstatements should 
ereep into a work of such magnitude was almost inev- 


| itable. These will, of course, be corrected. Mr. Penny- 





packer himself points out two. Iam glad to note that 
he considers the conception of the volume excellent, and 
concedes that the task has been carried out with some 


| degree of patience and intelligence, and I can only regret 
know of no poetry “inspired by her civilization” suit- | ~4 oa ee er 0 


that these merits seem to be overshadowed in his opinion 
by the “errors of commission and omission” to which 


he takes exception. ee 
P Burton E. STEVENSON. 


Chillicothe, Ohio, March 26, 1909. 
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A MEMORIAL OF LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS.* 


Familiar knowledge of the methods, phrase- 
ology, and varied “tricks of the trade” of 
modern journalism has been shown by Mr. Hall 
Caine in the autobiographical chapters which he 
has entitled « My Story.” This familiarity has 
been expressed in racy comments on American 
newspapers and their interviewers ; it has also 
impressed the general style of many pages of his 
book. In his Introduction, Mr. Caine tells his 
readers that his original intention was to revise 


and enlarge his “ Recollections of Rossetti,”’ pub- 





lished a few years ago, but thatthe plan expanded | 


into its present form of restricted autobiography. 
The scope of the book has been necessarily con- 
fined to Mr. Caine’s limited, and incomplete, years 
of productivity, and he has devoted the larger 
portion of his space to records of his friendly 
relations with literary artists and craftsmen. 
The chief interest is found in the nucleus of 
the story — the revelations of Rossetti and his 
small but choice coterie of friends as they were 
known by Mr. Caine during the last few years 
of Rossetti's life. There is a vehement and anti- 
climactic reaction for the reader, as he 
from the last impressive scenes in the life of the 
poet-painter to the concluding part of the book, 
wherein Mr. Caine recites many details of his own 
experience as journalist and novelist, his mental 
struggles and monetary successes, and his scat- 
tered notes on such literary acquaintances as 
Blackmore, Wilkie Collins and Robert Buchanan. 
When Mr. Caine’s reminiscent study of 
Rossetti first appeared, it was more popular 
with the general reading public than with the 
family and oldest friends of the poet and 
painter. In the recently published “ Family 
Letters of Christina Rossetti” there is a direct 
reference to this book, in a letter from Christina 
to her sister-in-law (p. 122): “We have been 
reading Mr. Caine’s memoir. Considering the 
circumstances under which his experiences oc- 
curred, I think it may be pronounced neither 
unkind nor unfriendly; but I hope some day 
to see the same and a wider field traversed by 
some friend of older standing and consequently 
far warmer affection towards his hero; who, 
whatever he was or was not, was lovable.” 
Comparing the earlier version of 1882 with 
the present memorial to his friend, we realize 
that Mr. Caine, in his revision, has improved 





* My Story. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


By Hall Caine. 





Illustrated. New York: | 


the first edition, both in treatment and tone. 
The Rossetti of this later portraiture is indeed 
more human and lovable. The general method, 
however, is too pathological to be entirely 
artistic as biography. The reader’s taste is 
occasionally offended by too bald revelation of 
certain détails intimes of Rossetti’s physical and 
mental sufferings ; there seems te be too much 
loitering over the familiar craving for the fatal 
chloral and its subsequent effects upon the 
mental and moral nature of Rossetti. 

* As a “ curtain-raiser,” before the dramatic 
chapters of Rossetti’s life, Mr. Caine gives a 
few glimpses of his own boyhood on the Isle of 
Man. With vividness he recalls the impres- 
sions upon his youthful memory made by the 
human drama enacted in this sequestered and 
patriarchal parish, with its loves, quarrels, super- 
stitions, ethical lapses, and religious fervor. 
Many of these characteristics have been previ- 
ously deseribed by Mr. Caine in his interesting 
historical sketch, “The Little Manx Nation.” 
When he left this romantic environment to 
become apprentice to a Liverpool architect, he 
came under two strong influences. The first 
was Ruskin and his teachings, and the result 
was certain “ flamboyant criticisms” by Mr. 
Caine upon modern architectural ideas and 
his advocacy of fraternal relations in society. 
The second and more important influence was 
Rossetti. Mr. Caine felt a deep interest in the 
personality and poetry of this man of genius, 
and defended him valiantly, in writings and lec- 
tures, against the strictures of Buchanan and 
other critics who reviled Rossetti as a chief 
exponent of *‘ The Fleshly School of Poetry.” 

A printed copy of Mr. Caine’s platform trib- 
ute to Rossetti, in 1880, was sent to the poet 
by his young admirer. It brought a gracious 
reply which was the first incident in a friend- 
ship that lasted for two or three years, until 
Rossetti’s death. The poet-painter seems to 
have reciprocated the interest of his young friend 
and estimated his abilities with kindness and 
confidence. He urged Mr. Caine to abandon 
his poetical aspirations and to cultivate his 
skill in “ fervid and impassioned prose.” To 
Rossetti’s suggestion that Caine should “ try his 
hand at a Manx novel,” and his interest in the 
Biblical stories that might be used as fictional 
models, may be traced the incentive which gave 
to the public “The Deemster,” “The Bonds- 
man,” “The Manxman” —stories of Manx 
customs and human tragedy which represent the 
author’s best work in literature. 

With reiterated conviction, Mr. Caine assures 
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his readers that Rossetti’s melancholia and in- 
somnia, and their aftermath of narcotics, may 
be explained as remorse for two allied causes. 
The first of these causes, he believes, was the 
domestic tragedy of his friend’s life — the mar- 
riage, from motives of loyalty, to his beautiful 
model, and the realization later that his heart 
was pledged to another. The second cause for 
remorse — emphasized by Mr. Caine, but possi- 
bly open to question by others — was Rossetti’s 
consent to exhume and print his little book of 
verses after they had been buried for seven 
years in the coffin of the wife who had inspired 
them. This exhumation is called “an act of 
desecration — forfeiting the tragic grace and 
wasting the poignant pathos of his first consum- 
ing renunciation.” Mr. Caine need not assure 
us that this solution of his friend’s sadness was 
“written with a thrill of the heart and trem- 
bling hand,” for we realize his intensity of feel- 
ing ; and he is sure that “ it is the true reading of 
the poet’s soul.” In spite of his sincerity, how- 
ever, we may not be wholly convinced that he is 
right in all his premises and conclusions. Because 
of his brief acquaintance with Rossetti, — for it 
was brief, although intimate, —it is not certain 
that he fully understood his hero’s nature, even 
in these later years, and he has seemed to over- 
emphasize certain temperamental traits. 
Perhaps the most graphic and dramatic 
chapter in this book is that called “« A Night 
at Cheyne Walk.” Here is well portrayed 
Rossetti’s hospitality, his incisiveness of speech 
and sensitiveness of feeling, and the spell-bound 
admiration with which Mr. Caine first beheld 
the painting “‘ Dante’s Dream,” in his friend’s 
studio. In certain portions of his reminiscences, 
Mr. Caine has used a Boswellian method. He 
seldom gives letters or conversations in their 
entirety, but introduces excerpts and para- 
phrases, with occasional epigrams and retold 
stories — such as Rossetti’s comments on Pre- 
Raphaelitism ; his advice to young authors, 
“ Work your metal as much as you like, but 
first take care that it is gold and worth work- 
ing”; or this amusing recollection of Long- 
fellow: “ The poet had called upon him during 
his visit to England and had been courteous and 
kind in the last degree, but having fallen into 
the error of thinking that Rossetti the painter 
and Rossetti the poet were different men, he had 
said, on leaving the house: ‘I have been very 
glad to meet you, Mr. Rossetti, and should like 
to have met your brother also. Pray tell him 
how much I admire his beautiful poem, “ The 
Blessed Damozel.’’” 








According to the biographer’s own confes- 
sions and self-reproaches, Mr. Caine bungled 
deplorably by his tactless remarks and mis- 
taken though well-intentioned efforts to improve 
the condition of Rossetti’s health and spirits, 
especially during those lonely and critical weeks 
of companionship when the two men were house- 
mates in the Vale of St. John, as they had 
been for a few previous weeks in Cheyne Walk 
and were later at Birchington. But in spite of its 
blemishes of style, and its incompleteness of 
structure, “* My Story ”’ is interesting and illu- 
minating as a series of impressions of Rossetti 
and his friends, Watts-Dunton, Madox Brown, 
Philip Marston, Shields, and others, and as a 
revelation of Mr. Caine’s own personality and 
convictions. In newspaper interviews and lec- 
tures Mr. Caine has expressed his liking for 
Americans as he has known them during his 
four visits to our country. In one of the last 
chapters of this book he emphasizes anew his 
admiration for our national traits : 

“I love America and the Americans. I love America 
because it is big, and because its bigness is constantly 
impressing the imagination and stimulating the heart. 
I love its people because they are free with a freedom 
which the rest of the world takes as by stealth, and they 
claim openly as their right. I love them because they 
are the most industrious, earnest, active, and ingenious 
people on the earth; because they are the most moral, 
religious and above all, the most sober people in the 
world; because, in spite of all shallow judgments of 
superficial observers, they are the most childlike in their 
national character, the easiest to move to laughter, the 
readiest to be touched to tears, the most absolutely 
true in their impulses, and the most generous in their 
applause. I love the men of America because their 
bearing towards the women is the finest chivalry I have 
yet seen anywhere, and I love the women because they 
can preserve an unquestioned purity with a frank and 
natural manner, and a fine independence of sex.” 


ANNIE RussELL MARBLE. 








THE NEW GERMANY.* 


Since Bayard Taylor’s * Views Afoot,” it has 
been common for Americans to depend on 
letters of casual travellers and on illustrated 
“travelogue” lectures for their impressions of 
Germany. The majority of summer wanderers 
do not go far beyond the Rhine boundary, 
regarding the interior as a dulsome district 
inhabited by a poky people with a difficult lan- 
guage and nothing worth looking at in compar- 
ison with London and Brussels and Paris and 
Switzerland. But since the label “ Made in 
Germany” has come to have a market value, 








*Tae Evotvrion or Mopern Germany. By William 
Harbutt Dawson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Germany has acquired a new interest to us 
Anglo-Saxons. A year ago last fall a large 
delegation of English mechanics visited some 
of the principal North German manufacturing 
cities, and spent some weeks examining into 
such secrets of trade as were not guarded 
against prying competitors. The growing good 
feeling between the rank and file of the two 
countries made the visit pleasant and probably 
profitable to the visitors. 

It is not in evidence that Mr. Dawson, 
author of the latest sociological report on Ger- 
many, was among the visitors, but he may have 
gathered much of his material from that inspec- 
tion. His book on “ The Evolution of Modern 
Germany” is written “to tell British readers what 
they ought to know, and must know, if they 
would understand how it is that Germany has 
gone ahead so rapidly during recent years, not, 
however, by way of discouraging but of reassur- 
ing them. For there is really little mystery 
about Germany’s industrial progress ; it has been 
achieved by means and methods which are open 
to all the world if only people will employ them. 
Science, education, application, and an equal 
regard for small as for large things, — these in 
the main are the causes of Germany’s success.” 

But Mr. Dawson deals, in his twenty-three 
chapters and five hundred pages, quite as 
much with political as with economic questions. 
There is a certain British bulkiness in his ma- 
terial ; yet for reference if not for continuous 
reading, for instruction if not for entertainment, 
the bulkiness may be condoned. A slight addi- 
tion to the bulk — to wit, in the title — would 
have precluded unwarranted expectations of pic- 
tures of literary and artistic Germany ; for it is 
extraordinary how conscientiously all but indus- 
trial and political phases of life are avoided. 
The general reader will doubtless find among 
the most interesting chapters those on “ The Per- 
sonal Equation,” “ Capital and Labour,” “ The 
Workman,” “ Codperation,” “ The Population 
Question,” and “ The Outlook of Socialism.” 

Commercial Germany has gained enormously 
by her dependence upon science, by her exact- 
ness of method, and by her consideration for 
the customer’s wishes. ‘ It is a common com- 
plaint that there are English dyers who will not 
bring theory (in other words, science) to bear 
upon their practice, but persist in the old guess- 
work which was good enough for their fathers.” 
In the chemical industries there is a university- 
trained chemist to every forty workpeople, a 
ratio of science to labor probably excelled in no 
other country in the world. “The German 





manufacturer has put away from him the anti- 
quated idea that the consumer exists for his 
benefit, and instead he acts on the principle 
that the buyer has a right to have what he 
wants, if it can be made. It is impossible to 
say how much trade has left England, never, 
perhaps, to return, owing to obstinate refusal 
to recognize this not unreasonable principle.” 

And the merchant is equally alive to his 
patron's convenience and his own interests. ‘‘He 
does not expect foreigners to be expert in the 
German language, but addresses them in their 
own tongues — often, no doubt, with peculiar 
variations of his own, — and if letters will not 
answer the purpose the merchant goes himself 
or sends some one who is well able to do his 
business for him.” An interesting instance is 
cited of the Commercial Association of the city 
of Stettin, which for thirty years has prepared 
and sent abroad to America and the British 
colonies a certain number of young men with a 
stipend of $375 annually, whose business was 
to make commercial reports to the Association 
and in general to “tout” the commerce of 
Stettin. “The whole theory of trading as 
understood in Germany is that if business is 
worth having it is worth seeking.” Perhaps 
‘the United States does not need instruction in 
this principle, and our consular agents are sup- 

to do for us what the young men of 
Stettin are pledged to do for their city. 

Personally, as Mr. Dawson observes, the 
German workman “ walks well, works well, 
and looks well,” which cannot be said with so 
little reservation of his English fellow. The 
German’s superiority in this respect is attributed 
in part to his military training, to the Govern- 
ment’s care for him, and to his frugal habits, 
his Geniigsamkeit, as manifested in the satis- 
faction that he takes in simply sitting in the 
parks and visiting. 

« There is a certain negativeness about this form of 
enjoyment which a man of active temperament might 
not readily appreciate, for a German workman can 
patiently sit for hours together upon a bench or a patch 
of sward silently smoking his cigar and gazing into 
space. It would be unfair to say that such a condition 
of mental inertia is necessarily unintelligent; rather, it 
goes with the essential simplicity and naiveté of the 
German nature, which is still on the whole frugal in its 
hedonism as in other things, requires no violent relaxa- 
tions, can make a little pleasure go a long way, and can 
derive satisfaction from trifles. The Germans have 
coined a word to describe this mood of passive content: 
it is the untranslatable word, Behagen” (p. 154). 

Among the improved conditions of the work- 
men, Mr. Dawson notes the growth of partial 


| or total abstinence from alcoholic drinks. The 
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growth of Germany in this direction has been 
almost as startling as that of the United States, 
though the two countries are still far apart in 
their attitude toward “the drink.” Twenty 
years ago it was difficult to obtain drinking 
water on railways and at hotels in Germany ; 
to-day it is universally provided, and its use 
does not occasion comment. Germany has her 
Good Templar Lodges, her “ Society for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Aleoholic Drinks.” 
‘‘ Trade union conferences exclude alcohol from 
their meeting-rooms,” and Mr. Dawson finds 
that the Socialists seek to wean the working- 
classes from alcohol on the theory that Capital 
deliberately uses the drink as a means to de- 
grade them. ‘“ When large public works are 
constructed, the authorities require the contrac- 
tors to keep alcohol in the background in all 
their canteens and to give prominence to non- 
alcoholic drinks. . . . The conviction has taken 
hold of a large section of the workers that their 
industrial efficiency and their value as members 
of society will be increased by the practice of 
temperance.” It may be added that since the 
preparation of Mr. Dawson’s book another step 
in this direction has been taken in the prohibition 
of the sale of alcohol to soldiers in transit. 


The chapter devoted to Codperation is inter- 


esting but too brief. It is remarkable how the 
intensely individualistic Germans have learned, 
partly under state tutelage, to combine for the 
common good. One German in every fifteen 
belongs to a codperative society of one sort or 
other. In two squares the reviewer counted 
last year the offices of nineteen unions or com- 
binations of some sort. 

The Population problem is being studied 
intelligently in Germany. There is no foolish 
and unreasoning demand for larger families, but 
prudent study to care better for the children that 
are born. , The Motherhood Protection League 
has for its object “to improve the position of 
women as mothers in legal, economic, and social] 
matters,” and in general to check infant mor- 
tality. Yet it may be said in general that 
“England spares its women, where Germany 
spares its children.” Each country has ample 
room for improvement in the other direction. 

A score of other subjects are handled with 
more or less completeness. ‘ The Outlook of 
Socialism” is not treated with entire clearness, per- 
haps for the reason that the outlook is indeed hazy. 
Mr. Dawson is discreet in avoiding prophecy. 
But his book is a valuable granary of fact for 
every student who would understand political 
and economic Germany. W, H. Carruta. 





AMERICA’S FIRST REPRESENTATIVE Bopy.* 


In Virginia, in 1619, a House of Burgesses 
broke out” —to use the language of an angry 
official of the time. This was the first repre- 
sentative body on American soil, and for more 
than a century and a half it was the most import- 
ant assembly in the colonies — as Virginia was, 
before the Revolution, the leading English 
colony. Throughout its existence the House 
of Burgesses demanded and obtained for the 
Virginians all the rights of Englishmen, and 
some other rights in addition. The history of 
the political and constitutional development in 
Virginia is to a great extent the history of the 
development of the representative assembly, its 
disputes with the governor and others, and its 
growing influence over all other political institu- 
tions of the colony. 

History has shown in large degree how import- 
ant this body was, but the records which afford 
the opportunity for a final estimate have not 
hitherto been generally accessible. Now, how- 
ever, we are promised the publication of mate- 
rial that will throw light over the long existence 
of the House of Burgesses. The Library Board 
of the Virginia State Library has authorized 
the State Librarian to publish all that can be 
obtained of the Journals of the House of Bur- 
gesses back to 1619. At present many gaps 
exist, but some of these will be filled before the 
enterprise is completed. The plan was formu- 
lated and four volumes were carefully edited by 
State Librarian John Pendleton Kennedy ; the 
editorship is now continued by his successor 
Dr. H. R. Mellvaine, who seems likely to keep 
the work up to the high standard set by Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The publication is in the reverse of chrono- 
logical order. The six volumes already printed 
reach from 1776, when the House of Bu 
passed out of existence, back to 1752. Each 
volume contains, in addition to the Journal of 
the House of Burgesses, an Introduction by the 
editor, the proclamations of the governor, lists 
of the members of the assembly, and a good 
index. The fifth volume contains also the 
minutes of the Committees of Correspondence. 
The bibliographical notes in the Introduction 
explain how scarce and scattered the printed 
and manuscript journals are. Some were found 
in America in the collections of the Virginia 
State Library, some in the Library of Congress, 





* JOURNALS OF THE House oF BuURGESSES OF VIRGINIA — 1758- 
1776. Four volumes edited by John Pendleton Kennedy; one 
volume edited by H. R. McIlvaine. Richmond: The Coionial 
Press. 
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in the Massachusetts Historical Society, in the | 


Philadelphia Library Company, and some were | 


in private possession ; others were found in the | 
British Public Record Office and in the British | 
Museum. Each volume has as a frontispiece | 
a facsimile of some interesting page of an old 
journal. 

One feature of the work deserves, in the 
opinion of the present reviewer, severe criti- 
cism: that is, the use of antique type with the 
long /, and similar peculiarities, not only in the 
documentary part of the work but also in the 
editorial notes and introductions. The Jour- 
nals are reprinted for use, and such printing 
makes use more difficult ; it also causes more 
slips in proof-reading. Nor are any of the fre- 
quent abbreviations written out in full. All 
this exact reprinting serves no good purpose, but 
is troublesome to the eye. It is not necessary to 
reproduce historical documents with such stere- 
otyped exactness. The little sheet of suggestions 
in regard to such matters, sent out some years 
ago by a committee of the American Historical 
Association, should have furnished a guide to 
the editor. The printing and binding are good— 
the best ever done in the South, it is safe to say ; 
and for this, credit is due to the Colonial Press 
of Richmond. 

The introductory sketches written by the 
editor furnish the historical background to the 
text of the Journals. Mr. Kennedy, in his 
introductions, amounting in all to nearly 200 
pages, reprints many documents bound together 
by a slight thread of editorial narrative. These 
documents, incomplete as the selection is bound 
to be, serve to throw light on the text, and will 
be of service to students who cannot easily get 
access to the originals. For the most part, these 
documents are taken from Hening’s Statutes, 
the Virginia Gazette, the Draper MSS. in the 
Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
the Bancroft Transcripts, and other materials in 
the Library of Congress. Mr. Kennedy’s narra- | 
tive is sometimes carelessly put together. In the | 
fifth and sixth volumes, Dr. McIlvaine changes 
slightly the editorial plan. The introductory 
sketch is much shorter, and is confined strictly 
to an account of the House of Burgesses during 
the period covered by the volume ; illustrative 
documents are relegated to an appendix; lists of 
members are printed once for each House, not 
once for each session ; and duplication of foot- | 
note references is reduced to a minimum. 

The journals themselves are reproduced ex- | 
actly. The contents of such documents are so | 
varied that comment is made difficult. 








But | 


read in the light of history, the dry entries of 
the eventful twenty years before the Revolution 
become intensely interesting. Now for the first 
time can be satisfactorily traced the history of 
the leading American colony from the beginning 
of the French and Indian War to the outbreak 
of the Revolution. These volumes are especially 
valuable for the information made available 
relating to the closing years of the last inter- 
colonial war; the growth of the West, and the 
Indian troubles that resulted ; and the develop- 
ment of the spirit of independence which led to 
the Revolution. When completed, the series 
will form the most valuable historical work 
undertaken by any Southern State. 


Watrer L. FLEmine. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.* 





Partly as a result of influences emanating 
from Germany, the home of the grundriss, and 
France, the home of the encyclopédie, an era 
of organized effort in modern scholarship seems 
to have set in throughout Great Britain. Such 
a tendency is well worth fostering, if it be 
fostered in the proper way. Not least among 
the benefits conferred by a history of English 
literature whose fourteen volumes are to embrace 
an account of both main and lesser literary move- 
ments, and of secondary writers as well as those 
of first importance, from the beginnings down 
to the present day, and to whose making com- 
petent scholars in their several departments, 
scholars not only in England but the most eminent 
wherever they may be enlisted, are supposed to 
contribute, — not least among the benefits con- 
ferred by a work of such an origin and scope must 
be the strengthening of a sense of solidarity 
among professed students of English throughout 
England and the English-speaking world. 

Aside from this unquestionable advantage, 
the precise function of “‘ The Cambridge History 
of English Literature ” will to some of us remain 
obscure. In relation to its subject, the work 
is not an encyclopédie or a grundriss in the 
French or German sense, although while plan- 
ning it the editors have had comprehensive 
French and German works in mind; and it is 
not a history conceived in harmony with any 
model of long standing. It represents an effort 
to furnish a general survey of an entire field of 





*Tue CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited 
by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Volume I., from the Begin- 


| nings to the Cycles of Romance. Volume II., The End of the 


Middle Ages. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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scholarship, to sum up the more or less tentative 
results of all investigations in the several parts 
of the field, and at the same time to perform 
the office of a completed work of art, such as any 
true history of literature aims to be. Unfor- 
tunately, for the present at least, and perhaps 
for centuries to come, an attempt to identify the 
offices of the scientist and the artist in dealing 
with the course of English literature as a whole 
and in detail must involve a confused perform- 
ance of either function. It would be possible, 
under the right kind of leadership, for a frater- 
nity of scholars to organize a purely scientific 
and structural work — in this sense artistic — 
which should do for English studies in particular 
what Paul’s Grundriss has dore for Germanic 
philology in general ; that is, it would be pos- 
sible, as it would be altogether desirable, to 
produce an encyclopedia and methodology 
which should bring together the assured results 
of past investigation in the domain of English 
language and literature, and draw sharp lines 
between what is clearly known, what is probable, 
what is less probable, and what is certainly 
unknown. Such a work would have a definite 
function,as either Paul’s or Gréber’s Grundriss 
has a definite function ; with an eye to a final 
synthesis, its immediate purpose nevertheless 
would be analytical, and for the mind first of 
all ; it would be in the nature of a new organon 
for the study of the English language and 
literature, taking the place of books like those 
of Elze and Korting, which were well enough 
for their time, but should now give way to a 
large codperative undertaking. Although it 
would not seek to anticipate the one far-off 
divine event toward which the world of English 
scholarship doubtless moves, although it would 
not be an inclusive history of English literature, 
it would be a decisive step nearer to that wished- 
for consummation. On the other hand, a gifted 
scholar like Ten Brink, a man of varied powers 
and mature training, one who had himself made 
notable additions to our knowledge in diverse 
parts of the subject, and was possessed of the 
tact and perspective of genius, might again com- 
pose a relatively brief account of the main 
currents and personalities in our literature, and 
offer us perhaps the most stimulating book, 
short of some congenial poet, that could be put 
into the hands of a beginner in English scholar- 
ship. 

The truth is, the editors of “« The Cambridge 
History” seem to have gone upon the assump- 
tion that the history of English literature can 
be recorded as the history of the French lan- 








guage and literature has been in the monumental 
work of Petit de Julleville ; or, let us say, as the 
history of Greek literature has been by those 
masters of their art and science, the brothers 
Croiset. But the conditions are very different. 
For a history of French literature, and _ still 
more for a history of the literature of ancient 
Greece, the preliminary work has been accom- 
plished. One may say that preparations for the 
achievement of Alfred and Maurice Croiset 
began with the critics of Alexandria. For a 
definitive history of English literature the fun- 
damental labors have hardly begun. Texts must 
be edited, concordances and indexes made, final 
biographies written,— all the care that has 
been lavished on the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome must be lavished on the masterpieces of 
English ; and the chaff must be blown away. 
He that will have a cake out of this wheat must 
tarry the grinding, the bolting, and the leaven- 
ing, and after that the kneading, the making of 
the cake, the heating of the oven, and the bak- 
ing ; even then he must stay the cooling too, or 
he may chance to burn his lips. Of how many 
periods or writers in English literature may it 
be affirmed that the intensive study of them has 
gone beyond the grinding and the bolting? 
Although a larger share of systematic study has 
been accorded to the period of Old English than 
to any other, still, up to the year 1900, when 
Professor Cook brought out his edition of 
Cynewulf’s “ Christ,” not a single Old English 
text had received the measure of scholarly 
attention which the veriest fragments of Greek 
have been winning since the Italian renaissance. 
Of how many authors in English must we con- 
fess that in their case not even the grinding has 
begun? On the other hand, for what material 
in the literature of ancient Greece was not the 
oven fairly hot before the middle of the last 
century ? 

To the present writer, then, the editors of 
“The Cambridge History” seem to have paid 
insufficient heed to the Aristotelian query, which 
the author of any work of science or of art 
ought to propound to himself at the outset, 
namely: What is the precise and single main 
effect which we wish, and can hope, to bring 
about by the use of such and such means, which 
are at our disposal, in the mind of such and such 
a person? Instead, they seem to have said to 


themselves: Whereas there are adequate his- 
tories of certain other literatures, but none of 
English, let us forthwith proceed to organize 
one which in some respects shall be like a 
| German grundriss, but in others like a finished 
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artistic narrative. The result, however valuable | 
| students who find the annual dues of the society 


in parts, can have neither scientific nor artistic 
unity if considered as a whole. 

(] When the whole is published, in all likelihood 
we shall find that “The Cambridge History ” 


will mainly serve as a work of reference ; that | 


the bibliographies and other critical apparatus 
will be of greater value than most of the sepa- 
rate chapters ; that in particular the account of 
Middle English literature, of which our knowl- 
edge is in a singularly chaotic state as com- 
pared with our knowledge of any other province 
in the literary history of the Germanic peoples, 
will have to be much revised ; that certain chap- 
ters, like those of Professor Ker on the Metrical 
Romances, 1200-1500 (vol. 1, chap. 13), Mr. 
Bradley's on Changes in the Language to the 
Days of Chaucer (vol. 1, chap. 19), Maitland’s 
on the Anglo-French Law Language (vol. 1, 
chap. 20), the chapters by Professor Gregory 
Smith and Mr. Macaulay in the second volume, 
and several which are announced for succeeding 
volumes, among them Professor Cook’s on the 
Position and Influence of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, will stand out as possessed of a more lasting 
excellence ; that the unevenness which charac- 
terizes the first two volumes both in style and 
matter will not tend to decrease in later ones ; 
that conscientious teachers will be forced to 
warn the guileless student against sundry chap- 
ters which have been written with such skill 
that, while disavowing finality in the discussion 
of open questions, they nevertheless lead one to 
believe that the discussion is closed; that, in 
fine, we shall all need a guide to this guide-book, 
and a guard to protect us against our guardians 
— sometimes our guardians against one another. 
Lane Cooper. 








FEUDALISM IN CANADA.* 


The third volume of the Publications of the 
Champlain Society maintains the high standard 
of excellence established by the preceding ones. 
As these successive volumes appear, the regret 
on the part of the book-buying public will 
increase that the Champlain Society does not 
reserve a few of each issue for the public mar- 
ket, so that separate volumes may be purchased 
without the necessity of subscribing to the 
entire series. In the case of publications so 
unique as the present work, it should be quite 








* DocuMENTs RELATING TO THE SEIGNIORIAL TENURE IN 
CANADA, 1598-1854. Edited, with an Historical Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes, by William Bennett Munro. Toronto: 
The Champlain Society. 








possible to dispose of a few hundred copies to 


almost prohibitive. 

The conception of the present volume arose 
from the fitness of the editor to produce such 
a work, rather than from the reverse process, 
more usual in societies, of deciding to publish 
a volume and then selecting an editor. The 
result is that this collection of documents is the 
product of a mind well trained for the work, 
and not the customary assemblage of illustrative 
material of slight coherence, bound within the 


| covers of a book. 


In the well conceived and well written In- 
troduction, and in the selection of documents, 
Professor Munro has presented to the public a 
unified picture of Canadian Feudalism in all 
its essential aspects, from its inception to its 
abolition in 1854. The editor has already pub- 
lished the results of his researches in this field 
in his monograph on “ The Seigniorial System 
in Canada,” in the Harvard Historical Studies. 
We should not expect, therefore, and do not 
find, much that is new in the Introduction ; in 
fact, the aim has been to illuminate the printed 
documents rather than to make a study of the 
problems presented by Canadian Feudalism. 
Hence there is sufficient justification for the 
moderate use of footnotes and the avoidance 
of monographic style in the volume. 

Professor Munro may be counted among the 
adherents of the “new school” of American 
historians, if the movement among the leaders 
of our younger historians may be dignified by 
such a name. The scholars of this movement 
are not distinguished from their predecessors so 
much by a difference in method, carefulness of 
procedure, or the discovery of new facts in 
American history, as by their point of view 
and the facts which they select for emphasis. 
In the present case, the comparison between 
Parkman’s interpretation of Feudalism and that 
of Professor Munro is inevitable. Although 
Parkman’s “« Old Regime in Canada” appeared 
in 1874, it has held its place among scholars, 
and on our college reference-shelves, as the 
final word, for English readers, on Canadian 
Feudalism, until the present time. So much 
is this the case that it is a common saying among 
Canadian historians that no important work on 
their history has been done since Parkman. 

There can be no question of Parkman’s 
industry in collecting the material for his studies ; 
for anyone who has followed him closely realizes 
that very little escaped him, and that the facts 
of the subject were well known to him. Nor 
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ean there be a question of his honesty. After 
collecting his material he has tried to give a 
judicious interpretation ; and it is here that he 
has failed to satisfy modern scientifie require- 
ments. At the basis of his interpretation lie 


those New England experiences which had be- | 


come so much a part of his consciousness that 
they were never dispelled by his travels. His 
judgment is provincial, not cosmopolitan. To 
him, French Canada spells absolutism, ecclesias- 
ticism, and feudalism; and out of these have 
developed the institutional history of the north- 
ern province. 

Professor Munro, on the contrary, sets him- 
self the task of discovering the causes of the 
peculiar institutions of Canada, and what were 
the elements of strength which made them fitted 
to survive in the primeval forest. He does not 
find in the conquest of the French colonies by 
- England a reason for condemning their institu- 
tional system ; but rather is he interested in the 
“ remarkable defensive vigour of New France,” 
the reason of which was this: “ New France 
derived advantage from the homogeneity of her 
population, her unity of interest and purpose, 
and her policy of diverting all political, social, 
and economic development into those channels 
which were considered most conducive to mili- 
tary efficiency.” This was the more necessary 
on account of the large extent of territory which 
she was attempting to control, wherein the con- 
ditions were not “unlike those existent in 


Western Europe during the ninth and tenth” | 


centuries. ‘A comparatively small body of 
French colonists, surrounded on all sides by 
active enemies both white and red, unable at 
any time to rely upon aid from without, and 
dependent for their very existence upon their own 
military efficiency, might well have found in a 
system of feudal organization an institution well 
adapted to colonial conditions.” (Introduction, 
pp- Xvi. and xx.) Starting with this new 
view-point, Professor Munro has been able to 
make a new interpretation of Canadian Feu- 
dalism. 

When the selection of documents to be pub- 
lished has been so carefully made as in this 
volume, the reviewer should be cautious in crit- 
icizing. The mass of materials passed under 
review has been enormous, and the final choice 
of those to be printed was reached only after a 
due consideration of the needs of various classes 


of students. The omission of certain documents | 
is therefore easily defended. Still, it is sur- | 
prising that the editor has not chosen to include | 
some of the decisions in lawsuits handed down 





by the Intendants or the Superior Council. In 
these, the existing system is better displayed 
than in charters, edicts, dispatches, or instruc- 
tions, such as have been selected. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in the economic relations of the 
seigneurs to their habitants, a phase of the sys- 
‘tem that has been somewhat neglected by the 
editor in this volume. The institutions of 
Canada were not always what the French gov- 
ernment desired, nor what the magistrates of 
New France chose to describe. For the actual 
workings of Canadien Feudalism, therefore, it 


_ will be necessary to supplement the study of this 


volume with careful research in documents of a 


| different kind, which are easily available in 








printed form, a fact which may justify their 
omission here. 

Professor Munro has not attempted to trans- 
late the French documents, since “a perfect 
translation would tax the knowledge of a trained 
jurist as well as the literary skill of a historical 
scholar.” It seems to the reviewer that this was 
a sufficient reason for making a translation 
rather than an excuse for its omission. The 
special knowledge of the editor would have then 
been available for the interpretation of these 
extremely technical but valuable documents, 
and would have justified the extension of the 
work to two volumes if necessary. 

These criticisms are, after all, due to a differ- 
ence of opinion, and in no way touch the schol- 
arly method of the editor. The volume is an 
excellent example of American scholarship, 
bound and printed in a dignified style ; and the 
Champlain Society is to be congratulated on the 
success of its undertaking. Should succeeding 
volumes reach the level of scholarship of the 
first three, the society’s publications will form 
one of the most important collections of source 
material issued in America. 


CLARENCE WALWORTH ALVORD. 








BRIEFS ON NEW Books 


With the exception of the history of 
legislation, nothing more clearly em- 
phasizes the continuity of the life of 
France across the confines of successive régimes 
than the experience of men like the Comte de 
Rambuteau, as revealed in his recently published 
Memoirs (Putnam). He served the Emperor 


Memoirs of 
a Prefect of 
Napoleon. 


| Napoleon both as chamberlain and as prefect; he 


remained a prefect during the First Restoration, 
and when Napoleon came back for the Hundred 
Days he still remained a prefect. After a long 
interval he again became prefect, this time of Paris, 
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retiring to private life once more with the fall of 
Louis Philippe. In holding office under three 
régimes within a year, Rambuteau felt he was 
serving France, rather than exhibiting any unusual 
facility in changing masters. It was well that in the 
disastrous years of imperial collapse and abortive 
restoration there were men of trained administra- 
tive capacity who could see that the great organs 
of publie life performed their ordinary functions 
until the crisis was over and the controversy be- 
tween Napoleon and his enemies determined finally. 
Although Rambuteau was of the ancient nobil- 
ity, and not of the imperial mintage, he remained 
at heart a Bonapartist. In 1830 he would have 
contributed to the enthronement of the Duke of 
Reichstadt had there been any chance of success. 
These Memoirs were written, or rather dictated, in 
his old age. At this time his memory, said by his 
grandson to have been remarkable, was not free 
from liability to lapses. So many scenes pass be- 
fore his mind that few of them aré described with 
that distinctness of outline and variety of color 
which make the charm of some French Memoirs. 
One is puzzled to know what reliance can be placed 
upon the details of conversations repeated after an 
interval of more than thirty years. It may be that, 
according to the classical example of Thucydides, 
where he could not recall the words or the drift of 
the talk he repeats what the personages ought to 
have said under the circumstances. This precaution 
need not apply to the repetition of the witty sayings 
of the men of the old régime who graced Napoleon’s 
court. The best of these is the reply of the 
Comte de Narbonne to Napoleon, when, speaking 
of Narbonne’s mother, the Emperor said : “ She has 
got no great liking for me, eh?” “No, sire,” was 
the response, “so far, she has got no further than 
admiration.” In the later pages of the Memoirs 
is a detailed analysis of the improvements which 
Rambuteau introduced in Paris as prefect. To stu- 
dents of Parisian history this will be particularly 
interesting. 


One will net need to be familiar with 
New Enyland Mrs. Gaskell’s masterpiece in order 
Coanfare, to enjoy “ My Cranford ” (Houghton), 
a little book calling itself, in its sub-title, “A Phase 
of the Quiet Life,” from the pen of Mr. Arthur 
Gilman. A town near Boston, literary in its tastes, 
independent in its ways, of glorious Revolutionary 
renown, and the mother of many famous sons, — 
such is My Cranford; and the illustrations from 
photographs, together with the scattered historical 
references, make it not very difficult to conjecture 
what rural community the author had in mind, or 
chiefly in mind (for My Cranford seems somewhat 
composite here and there), when he wrote his book. 
Proper names, of course, are carefully changed, and 
a tantalizing vagueness enshrouds the ostensibly clear 
and minute details. But each reader will like to do 
his own guessing; therefore any surmise on the 
reviewer’s part would be out of place and unfair. 


Lifeina 





An especially alluring chapter to those of bookish 
or antiquarian tastes is entitled “The Public Library,” 
and begins in this pleasant strain: “ As I pass along 
early this summer evening I notice that the windows 
of the Public Library are aglow, and I drop in to 
inquire of the fair one who presides over it on week- 
days about the time-stained volumes on the lower 
shelves that tell me of the days when Cranford was 
a-growing, and about the habits of the fathers and 
mothers of a hundred or two years ago.” There is 
no thread of romance whereon the chapters are 
strung, as there is in the English “Cranford,” but 
the descriptions and reflections and reminiscences 
are able to stand on their own merits. 





Italian days, |More sentiment lingers about the 
preserved by name of Italy than of any other 
pen and pencil. eountry. Doubtless that is why so 
many persons write books about Italy, and why so 
many others are ready to read them; and this is 
doubtless why “ Home Life in Italy” (Macmillan) 
has been written by “ Lina Duff Gordon.” For some 
months she and her family dwelt in an old fortezza 
in an isolated valley of the Carrara mountains, while 
her husband (Aubrey Waterfield) made paintings 
or drawings of the scenery and the people. They 
came in somewhat closer touch with the Italian peas- 
ants and artisans than strangers commonly do, and 
they entered into the village life with sympathetic 
appreciation. The book is a pleasing record, by 
means of pen and picture, of their individual experi- 
ences. Lovers of Italy will enjoy sharing these, 
but the title “ Home Life” is somewhat delusive and 
altogether too large for the occasion. There are 
indeed some chapters of generalities relating to such 
subjects as courtship, marriage superstitions, country 
fairs, etc., but most of this is already familiar knowl- 
edge. The chief merit of the book is its somewhat 
piquant way of describing the daily household inci- 
dents, those that involve the doings and sayings of 
children and servants, the marketing, the hours in 
the garden, ete., such minor but interesting things 
as we welcome in the well-written letters of a per- 
sonal friend. Besides thirteen illustrations made 
from Mr. Waterfield’s pictures, there are fifteen 
more from photographs taken by the author and her 
friends. 


“A Group of Scottish Women” 
dames of ( Duffield ) is the title chosen by Mr. 
ahttnation, Harry Graham for his collection of 
character sketches of representative North British 
leaders of the fair sex. Seven centuries, from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth, have been drawn upon 
for illustrative matter, and a score or more of noted 
women, from Dervorguilla to Miss Clementina 
Stirling Graham, are passed in review, with fifteen 
more or less authentic portraits to increase the 
interest. Various are the types of character repre- 
sented : thus we have Elspeth Buchan, the religious 
fanatic ; Lady Grisell Baillie, the stout-hearted and 
resourceful patriot, “a pattern of her sex, and an 


Scottish 
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honour to her country,” as her epitaph puts it ; Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, the politician ; “ Black Agnes ” 
of Dunbar, the Scottish Amazon; Miss “ Nicky” 
Murray, the leader of fashion; Miss Anne Barnard, 
the woman of the world; Mrs. Grant of Laggan, 
the blue-stocking; and others of sundry sorts of 
eminence. Of remarkable range has been the 
author’s reading among old memoirs and chronicles, 
and most diligent his note-taking. His authorities 
of course vary in historical value, but are given for 
no more than they are worth. In referring to the 
death of the Regent Murray, Mr. Graham says that 
“an old historical legend long attributed the murder 

. . to Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh ” — as if there 
were any reasonable doubt in the matter, whereas 
the time, the place, and the manner of the assassina- 
tion are definitely determined on good evidence, the 
very weapon with which the deed was done is pre- 
served, and the red-handed James Hamilton, noted 
for such bloody enterprises, stands pretty clearly 
convicted of Murray’s untimely taking-off. The 
book is the work of a hand experienced in this sort 
of collective biography, and shows care and skill in 
its making, though one error at least (probably a 
misprint ) has crept in, by which Patrick, tenth Earl 
of Dunbar, is made to die three centuries after his 
time. There is abundance of anecdote and other 
entertaining as well as historically memorable matter 
in the volume. 


A volume of Professor Pasquale 
Villari’s “Studies, Historical and 
Critical,” translated by the venerable 
historian’s devoted wife, has been issued by Messrs. 
Scribner’s Sons. The first and longest of these 
seven essays, turning on the question, “Is History 
a Science?” possesses unusual value, not enly as a 
summary of past and current thought on the relation 
between investigation and literary art, but as coming 
at the end of a fruitful career from a scholar who has 
known how to combine the methodical diligence of 
the Germans with certain more gracious qualities of 
sentiment and style which now seem to be the prop- 
erty of the Italians even more than of the French. 
To this greatest of living historians, the amassing 
and ordering of minute detail, and the whole rational 
procedure of scholarship, are nothing if they do not 
contribute to the advancement of an ideal and an 
art of human life. As with the purely rational 
element in historical investigation, so with a mere 
political faith: this “cannot suffice to consolidate 
the existence of a free and civilized people unless it 
be sustained by a nobler human ideal. Wherefore, 
the chief aim of our literature and science should 
be to revive this ideal in the heart of our nation.” 
Of the other six essays —on Cavour, Settembrini, 
DeSanctis, Morelli, Donatello, and Savonarola — 
possibly the most inspiring is that on DeSanctis, 
since it is a subtle and loving analysis of the method 
and achievement of Professor Villari’s own teacher, 
in the light of more recent tendencies among students 
and critics of literature and the other fine arts. 


Final views 
of a great 
historian. 





However, it is unfair to single out any one of the 
seven essays, as if all of them were not character- 
ized by delicacy of touch, richness of allusion, 
strength of perspective, and a crowning philosophy 
in which the activities of the historian, critic, edu- 
cator, and patriotic statesman are made one. The 
illustrations, beginning with a photogravure of the 
author and including one of DeSanctis, deserve 
special mention. ____ 


Six years before his death in 1879, 
Johannes Brahms sent to his pub- 
lisher a document which he called 
his last will and testament, wherein he gave direc- 
tions that all letters found in his house were to be 
destroyed. But when his execetor took charge of 
his effects, it was decided that the so-called will was 
too hastily and informally drafted to be legally valid, 
and that it had probably been written in a moment 
of irritation and was not to be interpreted literally. 
Accordingly there was rescued the budget of letters 
from Heinrich and Elisabet von Herzogenberg, and 
they, with Brahms’s letters to these warm friends 
of his, were edited and published. An English 
version of the correspondence, entitled “ Johannes 
Brahms: The Herzogenberg Correspondence ” 
(Dutton ), is now issued ; the translator, whose work 
seems to be very carefully done, being Miss Hannah 
Bryant. The musical experiences and compositions, 
the professional ideals and aspirations, of the three 
writers of these letters are the favorite topics dis- 
cussed by them, with all sorts of variations and with 
the occasional introduction of homelier themes. The 
friendship between the bachelor composer and the 
Herzogenbergs was intimate and beautiful. Brahms 
writes, in a letter to Heinrich on the death of his 
wife, near the end of the volume: “ You know how 
unutterably I myself suffer by the loss of your 
beloved wife, . . . It would do me so much good 
just to sit beside you quietly, press your hand, and 
share your thoughts of the dear marvellous woman.” 
A portrait of Brahms precedes the letters, and 
abundant footnotes clear up all perplexities in the 
text. 





Some German 
letters for 
music-lovers. 


Mr. Lawrence Gilman belongs to the 
operatic art class of musical critics and essayists 
since Wagner. capable of dissecting what might be 
called the anatomy of music. He points out that 
since Richard Wagner ceased to be a dynamic fig- 
ure in the life of the world, the history of operatic 
art has been, save for a few conspicuous exceptions, 
a barren and unprofitable page. In “ Aspects of 
Modern Music” (John Lane Co.), Mr. Gilman 
gives us, with uncommon discrimination and power 
of analysis, chapters on the Wagnerian aftermath, 
a view of Puccini, the art and morals of Strauss’s 
“Salome,” and his conception of a perfect music 
drama. The author’s views and opinions are care- 
fully formed though sometimes radical in expression. 
He pronounces Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas et Melisande ” 
a masterly piece of psychological and subliminal 
delineation, and believes that there is nothing in 
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degree resembles it in impulse or character. “That, 
as an example of the ideal welding of drama and 
music, it will exert a formative or suggestive influ- 
ence, it is not now possible to say; but that its 
extraordinary importance as a work of art will 
compel an ever-widening appreciation seems to 
many certain and indisputable. Thinking of this 
score, Debussy might justly say, with Coventry Pat- 
more, ‘I have respected posterity.’” Mr. Gilman’s 
book is well worth reading, as it contains matter 
that will awaken new thoughts and stimulate dis- 
cussion on musical themes. 


One does not associate genealogical 
investigations with Abraham Lin- 
coln ; his genius has always stood as 
typical of the democratic ideal, which makes no 
account of ancestors and moulds the most discourag- 
ing environment to its own ends. But with the 
centenary appears an admirer of the great American 
who believes firmly in hereditary genius, resents the 
slurs that have been put upon Lincoln’s family, par- 
ticularly upon his father and mother, and who has 
pursued his favorite occupation of record-hunting in 
this country and England to the end of showing that 
the Lincolns occupied an honorable position in both 
countries. ‘The Ancestry of Abraham Lincoln ” 
is the title of Mr. J. Henry Lea’s book. In the 
investigations conducted in England he had the 
assistance of Mr. J. R. Hutchinson, who is acknow- 
ledged on the title-page as joint author. The 
Houghton Mifflin Co. publish the work in the form 
of a large octavo, with elegance of typography and 
binding, and many interesting illustrations repro- 
duced in photogravure. Mr. Lea’s conclusions are 
to the effect that the Lincolns of Hingham, England, 
were “ostensible yeomen with a dominant strain of 
gentle blood in their veins,” while the Ketts of 
Wymondham were true patriots, though unfortunate 
ones, two of them dying in behalf of the common 
weal. In America, also, the family can boast many 
worthy and even distinguished members. As for 
Thomas Lincoln, he was a good man, though not a 
great one; a rover perhaps, but not a thriftless 
rolling-stone or a “ restless squatter.” He fought 
a good fight against cruelly heavy odds; and his 
honesty, truth, humor, and good-nature were a 
valuable heritage to his famous son. An appendix 
contains a number of documents, in the original 
wordings, — wills, deeds, letters, ete. Altogether 
Mr. Lea’s contribution is decidedly the most original 
that the centenary has evoked. 


Collectors or would-be collectors of 
prints and prints will find Mr. Ralph Nevill’s 
their charm. «French Prints of the Eighteenth 
Century ” (Macmillan) an excellent guide to a little- 
known division of an art of which almost nothing 
has been written in English. There are two main 
parts of the book: An account of the lives and work 
of the great line-engravers and makers of color- 


The honorable 
ancestry of 
Lincoln. 


Old French 





prints, with some general suggestions for amateur 
collectors ; and a catalogue of the most important 
French engravings of the eighteenth century, grouped 
under aa alphabetical arrangement of artists’ names, 
and accompanied by brief descriptions, and notes on 
the various states. There are two indexes, one to 
artists, the other to paintings and engravings; and 
fifty full-page plates, illustrating varied and delight- 
ful examples of the estampe galante, with its pretty 
portrayal of the dainty, frivolous, eminently deco- 
rative pastimes and follies of the old régime. The 
second part of the book is of course for reference ; 
the first is not too detailed or technical to lack 
interest for the general reader. Mr. Nevill laments 
the slight attention paid, outside of France, to 
French prints which, both as art and as a reflection 
of life, are worthy of serious consideration. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Mr. Alexander J. Philips is the compiler of «A Dickens 
Dictionary ” now published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. It provides,’in a stout volume, an alphabetical 
index of both the characters and the scenes that appear 
in the novels and miscellaneous writings of Charles 
Dickens. The letters are not catalogued, nor is the 
«Child’s History of England.” The compiler expects 
in course of time to give us a “ Dickens Encyclopedia,” 
still more comprehensive in its plan than the present 
work. 

It is much easier to find authorities for the study of 
the old masters of painting than for the study of modern 
painters — those who are living and working to-day, or 
who have but recently left us. “The Art of Painting in 
the Nineteenth Century ” (Ginn) is a convenient hand- 
book prepared by Dr. Edmund von Mach, recently 
Instructor of the Fine Arts at Harvard. French, Ger- 
man, British, and American Painting are discussed, each 
in a separate chapter; Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands 
are classed together in one chapter; Russia, Denmark, 
and Scandinavia in another. A book of 170 pages 
covering so large a field implies that little more than 
brief sketches of principal names has been possible. But 
the preface warns us not to expect “art-criticism, nor 
clever and pithy sayings,” so we need not be misled. 
There are thirty-two full-page illustrations. 

« Some Notable Altars in the Church of England and 
the American Episcopal Church” are pictured in fine 
quarto-sized plates and briefly described by Rev. John 
Wright, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s Church in St. Paul, 
in a handsome volume published by the Macmillan Co. 
As the principal object of the work is to furnish definite 
information and practical suggestions for the building 
or enrichment of altars, the descriptions are brief but 
explicit; and wherever possible names of architects and 
the cost of construction are stated. It is only within 
the last century that the American Episcopal Church 
has paid much attention to church enrichment, but some 
beautiful effects have been secured, less pretentious but 
no less artistic than those of the great old-world Cathe- 
drals, and particularly rich in mural paintings. The 
examples illustrated in the present volume exhibit a 
wide variety in style and in expense, especial effort hav- 
ing been made to furnish suggestions for moderate 
priced designs. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
has just been appointed Hyde Lecturer at the University 
of Paris for the academic year 1909-10. Mr. Perry 
will discuss American Institutions, but the exact nature 
of his subject is not yet announced. 

“The New Philosophy of Life Series,” a series of 
essays by Rev. J. Herman Randall of Mount Morris 
Baptist Church, New York, is announced by the H. M. 
Caldwell Co. The first volume of the series, entitled 
“The Real God,” will appear this month. 

An admirable little book for boys and girls who are 
beginning to take a serious interest in the world around 
them is Professor Paul S. Reinsch’s “The Young 
Citizen’s Reader,” published by Messrs. B. H. Sanborn 
& Co. It makes a good school reader, and a good book 
for young people to read outside of school. 

Mr. William Young has edited from the (third) edition 
of 1652, “The Saints’ Everlasting Rest,” by Richard 
Baxter. Extensive omissions have been made, but the 
volume is still a stout one, and gives us the substance 
of this famous religious classic in handsome library 
form. The J. B. Lippincott Co. are the publishers. 

The spring publications of Mr. B. W. Huebsch will 
include a volume of short stories, “ Beyond the Sky 
Line,” by “ Robert Aitken”; “The Marvellous Year,” 
a memorial volume of the present year of great cen- 
tenaries, to which Mr. Edwin Markham supplies an 
introduction; and “ Product and Climax,” by Mr. S. N. 
Patten, a new volume in “The Art of Life” series. 

Besides a number of novels, Mr. Mitchell Kennerley 
will publish this Spring a two-volume study of “The 
Empires of the Far East,” by Mr. Lancelot Lawton; 
“ The Cities of Spain,” by Mr. Royall Tyler; “ Apollonius 
of Tyana,” a study of his life and times, by Dr. F. W. 
Groves Campbell; a brief biography of Rossetti, by Mr. 
Frank Rutter; and “ Effective Magazine Advertising,” 
by Mr. Francis Bellamy. 

Through an error, it was recently announced that the 
biography of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, to be brought out 
here by Messrs. Holt, and in Mr. John 
Murray, was the work of “Miss Alice Perkins.” It 
should have been credited to Miss Jane Perkins, who is 
a sister-in-law of Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
the author of “ Dramatists of To-day” and editor of a 
number of English classics. 

A new book by Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard University, is announced by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. “The Eternal Values,” as it will be called, 
first appeared last year in Germany. The success of 
the German edition now leads the author to publish the 
work in English, not as a mere translation, but with 
certain side issues omitted, and many new parts added 
which link it more closely with practical life. 

The Grafton Press publishes a volume of translations, 
by Mr. Daniel Joseph Donahoe, of “ Early Christian 
Hymns,” including the most famous examples of these 
compositions from the time of the Fathers down to such 
men of a later as Abelard, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, and Pope Urban VIII. 
This gives us a Christian anthology of great value, the 
versions being both scholarly and melodious. 

The American Book Co. publish “ Aiken’s Music 
Course,” by Mr. Walter H. Aiken, in a single volume; 
«“ Nature Study by ase | a teachers’ manual by Mr. 
Horace H. Cummings; and “ Essentials in Civil Gov- 








ernment,” a book for elementary schools by Dr. S. E. 
Forman. We can particularly recommend the last- 
named book, written by the author of the “ Advanced 
Civies” which a good many teachers have recently 
discovered to be the best text-book of the subject that 
has ever been prepared for use in the American high 
school. 

The city of Chelsea (Mass.), fire-swept a year ago 
and bereft of its public library, together with other 
municipal buildings and hundreds of private dwellings, 
is soon to have a new library building, largely through 
the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, who has given $50,000 
for the purpose. Plans have been drawn and accepted 
for an attractive and, in its internal arrangement, admir- 
ably convenient and serviceable structure, on which 
building operations are expected to begin immediately. 

The American publishing rights for General Kuro- 
patkin’s “Military Memoirs” have been secured by 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., who will issue the work 
almost immediately. In the Memoirs, General Kuro- 
—_ frankly discusses the policies which led up to the 

apanese War, and gives a full account of the 
conflict. “PThe I English version of the book is by Captain 
A. B. Lindsay, translator of Nojine’s “The Truth 
about Port Arthur,” and it is edited by Major E. S. 
Swinton, D.S.O. 


Tbsen’s mmous works, as we learn from the 
London “ Nation,” are now in the printers’ hands, and 
are announced to appear within the next few months. 
The volumes will undoubtedly throw a new and clearer 
light upon many Ibsen problems. They will, we under- 
stand, prove the futility of much speculation and criti- 
cism, at which Ibsen himself often smiled as being too 
subtle and far-fetched. The contents include first drafts 
of many of Ibsen’s works, and thus show the original 
keynote from which he started. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes occurs on August 29 next, but it will 
be celebrated by a memorial meeting in Sanders Thea- 
tre, Cambridge, Mass., on Tuesday evening, April 27. 
President Eliot will preside, and brief addresses will be 
delivered by Dr. Edward Waldo Emerson of Concord, 
Col. Thomas W. Higginson, Dr. David W. Cheever, and 
the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. Music will be furnished 
by the Harvard Glee Club and the orchestra of the 
Cambridge Latin school. Mr. Charles Townsend Cope- 
land will read two of Dr. Holmes’s poems, — “ The Last 
Leaf” and “The Chambered Nautilus.” The meeting 
will be under the auspices of the Cambridge Historical 
Society, and among the invited guests will be the grad- 
uates of the Harvard Medical School between 1847 and 
1882. 

Sturgis & Walton Company is the style of a new 
publishing firm which has just been established in New 
York City. The members of the firm are Lyman B. 
Sturgis, who was vice-president of the Macmillan Com- 
pany for a number of years, and Lawton L. Walton, 
who was secretary of the Macmillan Company and head 
of the manufacturing department for upwards of sixteen 
years. Sturgis & Walton Company announce for early 
Spring publication a revised and enlarged edition of a 
work by James J. Williamson, on “Mosby’s Rangers,” 
a record of the operations of the Forty-third Battalion 
Virginia Cavalry known as “Mosby’s Rangers”; an 
attractive edition of “The Lost Tales of Miletus,” by 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, which has been out of print 
for many years; a new edition of Charles Waterton’s 
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“ Wanderings in South America,” with a memoir of the 
author by Dr. Norman Moore, an introduction and six- 
teen full-page illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull, 
who made a trip to Guiana in the Spring of 1908, going 
over exactly the same ground covered by Waterton; 
also, a reprint, in two volumes, with illustrations and 
map, of the second edition of Benjamin F. Thompson’s 
“History of Long Island.” Besides these works they 
have in preparation three series, — “ The Swan Dram- 
atists,” a selected series of the great plays in English 
literature, such as Christopher Marlowe’s “ Doctor 
Faustus,” John Webster's “ Duchess of Malfi,” Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” and others equally 
important, which will contain sufficient critical matter 
to make them of interest to the general reader and also 
suitable for class use; The Deepwater Series,” popular 
tales of the sea, including classics like “Two Years 
before the Mast” by Richard Henry Dana, Jr., «The 
Red Rover” by J. Fenimore Cooper, “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor” by W. Clark Russell, and others; “ Familiar 
Friends Series,” a collection of good books for boys 
and girls, to include “Cousin Phillis” by Mrs. Gaskell, 
“Milly and Olly” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, “The 
Heroes” by Charles Kingsley, “Gypsy Breynton” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and others. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
April, 1909. 


Alaska-Yukon Fair, The. L. P. Zimmerman. World To-day. 
Alcoholism: Its Cause and Cure. 8.McComb. Everybody’s. 
America, A United. L.S. Rowe. North American. 
America’s Plant Food, Saving. G.E.Mitchell. Rev. of Revs. 
American Art, Sincerity Needed in. Craftsman. 

American Racing on British Turf. O. Sevier. Munsey. 
American Shrines, Famous. Harry Thurston Peck. Munsey. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Guglielmo Ferrero. Putnam. 
Architecture and National Character. Craftsman. 

Army Post, a Western, Letters from. G. M.A. Roe. Appleton. 
Authorsand Public Affairs. Brander Matthews. No. American. 
Babies, A Square Deal for the. Rheta C. Dorr. Hampton’s. 
Bachelor Girls, Royal. F.CunliffeOwen. Munsey. 

Backyard Gardens. M.R.Cranston. Craftsman. 

Bastida, Joaquin Sarollay. J. W. Pattison. World To-day. 
Bastida, Joaquin Sarollay. K.M. Roof. Craftsman. 
Battleships, Dangers to Our. Robley D. Evans. Hampton’s. 
Beersheba, Beyond. Norman Duncan. Harper. 

Biology, Predarwinian and Postdarwinian. Popular Science. 
Booth, Edwin, and Lincoln. Century. 

Business, Imagination in. L.F. Deland. Atlantic. 

Byron and the Countess Guiccioli. L.Orr. Munsey. 

Caine, Hall, Autobiography of— VIII. Appleton, 

Cardinals, For Six American. H. J. Desmond. No. American. 
Carving in Architecture. E. A. Batchelder. Craftsman. 

Cave Men, In the Day of the. Harvey B.Bashore. Lippincott. 
Chariot Races, The American. C.F. Holder. World To-day. 
Chicago. Charles Henry White. Harper. 

Chicago’s Italian Pageant. M. Johnson. Putnam. 

Child Labor and the Churches. C.F. Aked. Appleton. 

Child Labor in Textile Factories. F. L. Sanville. No. American. 
China, Empress Dowager of. 1.T. Headland. Cosmopolitan. 
Chun, Prince of China. I. T. Headland. Century. 

Civic Improvement in Boston. Craftsman. 

Cleveland’s Opinions of Men. G.F. Parker. McClure. 
Concrete for Church Architecture. Craftsman. 

Congo Question, The. Felix H. Hunicke. North American. 
Cotton Trade, Building up Our. D.J. Sully. Cosmopolitan. 
Critics’ Strike, The. James L. Ford. Appleton. 

Cymbeline, Shakespeare’s. T. Watts-Dunton. Harper. 
Darwin and Botany. Nathaniel L. Britton. Popular Science. 
Darwin and Geology. J.J. Stevenson. Popular Science. 
Darwin and Zoélogy. H.C. Bumpus. Popular Science. 
Darwin, Charles. Leonard Huxley. Putnam. 

Darwin, Charles, Individuality of. C. F.Cox. Popular Science. 
Darwin, For. T.H. Morgan. Popular Science. 

Darwin, Life and Works of. H.F.Osborn. Popular Science. 
Decoration, Medieval. E. A. Batchelder. Craftsman. 

Dry Farming, The Truth about. C. M. Harger. Rev. of Revs. 





Dyestuffs, Modern, in Stencilling. C. E.Pellew. Craftsman. 
Earle, George H., Jr. Richard Jarvis. Hampton's. 
Education, The New, in China. Paul S. Reinsch. Atlantic. 
English Town, An, from an American Viewpoint. Scribner. 
Evolution of Man. John Burroughs. Atlantic. 
FitzGerald, ‘‘Omar.” Henry D. Sedgwick. Putnam. 
Fur-Traders as Empire-Builders—II. C. M. Harvey. Atlantic. 
Gardens, Water in Small. Craftsman. 
Hadley, Governor, of Missouri. L.C. Dyer. Munsey. 
Hague, the, Diplomatic Life at. Mme. de Bussen. Harper. 
Harem, Prisoners of the. E.A. Powell. Everybody’s. 
Harmon, Governor Judson, of Ohio. 8.Gordon. Munsey. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. J. W.Lee. Century. 
Housemaid, The Mechanical. M. McDowell. Appleton. 
House Rules, The: A Criticism. C. A.Swanson. Rev. of Revs. 
House Rules, The: A Defense. F.C. Stevens. Rev. of Revs. 
a The Forty. Jeanne Mairet. Atlantic. 
Taft. Hugh Weir. World To-day. 

Indie The Future of. Charles F. Thwing. North American. 
Indian, Last Stand of the. Emerson Hough. Hampton's. 
Industrial Civilization. E. Bjirkman.* World’s Work. 
Insurance Risks. G.W. Wharton. World’s Work. 
Insurance Supervision. D.P. Kingsley. North American. 
Ivory Trade, The. Mrs. H. R. Childs. McClure. 
Japanese Trade and the Peace of Asia. World’s Work. 
Jefferson, Joseph, at Home. E. P. Jefferson. Century. 
Jericho Rediscovered. R.C. Long. World To-day. 
Joan of Arc. Henry J. Markland. Munsey. 
Knox’s Qualifications for the Cabinet. World’s Work. 
Lawlessness. Charles W. Eliot. Putnam. 
Lawns and Gardens, Adorning. C. A. Byers. Craftsman. 
Life Insurance, Romance of—XI. W.J.Graham. World To-day. 
Lincoln and Wilkes Booth. M. H.P. Moss. Century. 
Lincoln’s Assassination. Julia A.Shepard. Century. 
Lincoln’s Interest in the Theatre. L.Grover. Century. 
Lowell, A. Lawrence. Wm. R. Thayer. Century. 
MacKay, Mrs. Clarence, on Woman Suffrage. Munsey. 
Margin Game, Workings of the. John Parr. Hverybody’s. 
Meissen and Dresden. R.H. Schauffler. Century. 
Messina Earthquake, After the. Robert Hichens. Century. 
Messina Earthquake, The. F. A. Perret. Century. 
National Budget, Regulating the. G. B. Cortelyou. No. Amer. 
Natural Resources, Wasting Our. R.Cronau. McClure. 
Natural Selection, First Presentation of Theory of. Pop. Science. 
Natural Selection, Origin of Theory of. Popular Science. 
Naval Gunnery Records, Breaking. 8. E. White. World’s Work. 
Navy, Our, Cost of. Lucia A. Mead. World To-day. 
Nero. Guglielmo Ferrero. McClure. 
Night-Riding. Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. Hampton's. 
Opera in New York. W.J. Henderson. World’s Work. 
Opium Crusade in China, The. J.S.Thomson. World To-day. 
Painting, Mural, and Architecture. W.L. Price. Craftsman. 
Panama, The Situation at. Forbes Lindsay. Review of Reviews. 
Parthenon, The, via Europe. F. Hopkinson Smith. Scribner. 
Photography as an Art. G. Edgerton. Craftsman. 
Platt, Thomas C., Reminiscences of. Cosmopolitan. 
Plotting the Upper Air. P.P. Foster. Review of Reviews. 
Poets, Spring, A Nosegay of. L. Hatch. Atlantic. 
Porto Rico as a Fruit Garden. H.M.Lome. World To-day. 
Race Problem, The Ultimate. Kelly Miner. Atlantic. 
Rag-Fair Day in Rome, A. Gardner Teall. World To-day. 
Railroad Problem, Heart of the. C. E. Russell. Hampton's. 
Railroads and Efficient Service. J.O. Fagan. Atlantic. 
Railway Rates and the Diminished Dollar. North American. 
Railways, Valuation of. J.L. Laughlin. Scribner. 
Religion and Temperament. George Hodges. Atlantic. 
Rivers that Work. J. L. Mathews. Hverybody’s. 
Rockefeller, John D., Reminiscences of. World’s Work. 
Roosevelt, The Passing of. Thomas W. Lawson. EHverybody’s. 
Russian Spy System, A Phase of. H. Rosenthal. Rev. of Revs. 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, Reminiscences of. Century. 
Sardine Fisheries of Passamaquoddy. World Tu-day. 
Saskatchewan, Down the. Agnes Laut. Scribner. 
Sealing Voyage, A. George Harding. Ha: per. 
Sherman, General, Letters of. M.A. DeW. Howe. Scribner. 
Sicily, Dec., 1908. Henry and Tertius van Dyke. Century. 
Sicily, Land of Unrest. Emily J. Putnam. Putnam. 
Slums, Asthetic Pleasures of the. R. L. Hartt. Atlantic. 
Soil Erosion in the South. W.W. Ashe. Review of Reviews. 
Specialization, Disadvantages of. 8. Morse. Craftsman. 
Spinal Meningitis, Conquering. B.J. Hendrick. McClure. 
Stock Broker’s Confessions, A. EHverybody’s. 
Story, The Western. Ellis O. Jones. Lippincott. 

Surgical Progress, Recent. W.W. Keen. Harper. 
Taft and the Sherman Act. T. Thacher. North American. 
Tariff Laws, Europe’s. F.A.Ogg. Review of Reviews, 
Trusts vs. Competition. M.N. Stiles. World’s Work. 
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Wall Street Machine, The. Frank Fayant. Appleton. 

Waste, Eliminating. M.G.Seckendorff. Munsey. 

Welles, Gideon, Diary of —III. Atlantic. 

Wireless Telegraphy, Development of. A. D. H. Smith. Putnam. 
Wolf-Hunting by Automobile. C. M. Harger. World To-day. 
Woman Suffrage in the U.S. Ida N. Harper. North American. 
Women, Working, and the Home. Wm. Hard. Hverybody’s. 
Yellow Peril, The. Moreton Frewen. North American. 
Yosemite, The: San Francisco vs. the Nation. World’s Work. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 80 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

My Story. By Hall Caine. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 402. D. Appleton 
& Co. $2. net. 

The Sisters of Napoleon: Elisa, Pauline, and Caroline Bona- 
parte, after the Testimony of Their Contemporaries. By 
Joseph Turquan ; trans. and edited by W.R. H. Trowbridge. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, pp. 320. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.75 net. 

The Princesse de Lamballe : A Biography. By B.C. Hardy. 
Illus. in photogravure, 8vo, pp. 312. D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

A Life of John Colet, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s and Founder 
of St. Paul’s School, with an Appendix of Some of His En- 
glish Writings. By J. H. Lupton, D.D. New edition; with 
frontispiece in photogravure, large 8vo, pp. 323. Macmillan 
Co. $2.75 net. 

Abraham Linooln: An Appreciation by One Who Knew Him. 
By Benjamin Rush Cowen. 12mo, pp. 63. Robert Clarke 


Co. $1. net. 
HISTORY. 

Statistical and Chronological History of the United 
States Navy, 1775-1907. By Robert Wilden Neeser. In 2 
vols., 4to. Macmillan Co. $12. net. 

New Light on Ancient Egpyt. By G. Maspero; trans. by 
Elizabeth Lee. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 315. 
D. Appleton & Co. (4. net. 

The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise: Its Origin and 
Authorship. By P.Orman Ray, Ph.D. Large 8vo, pp. 315. 
Arthur H. Clark Co. $3.50 net. 

France Since Waterloo. By W.Grinton Berry, M.A. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 382. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Beethoven’s Letters. Edited, with explanatory notes, by Dr. 
A. C. Kalischer; trans., with preface, by J.S. Shedlock, B.A. 
In 2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $7.50 net. 

The Springs of Helicon: A Study in the Progress of English 
Poetry from Chaucer to Milton. By J. W. Mackail. 8vo, 
pp. 204. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.25 net. 

American Verse, 1625-1807: A History. By William Bradley 
Otis, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 308. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.75 net. 

Shelburne Essays, Sixth Series: Studies of Religious Dual- 
ism. By Paul Elmer More. 12mo, pp. 355. G. P. Putnam’s 





THE 
MOSHER BOOKS 
CATALOGUE 


My New Catalogue covering 
every title I have published, 
1891-1908 inclusive, is now 
ready, and will be mailed free 
on request. It is without ques- 
tion a bibelot in itself and as 
choice a production as I can 
hope to offer. 


THE 


Mosher 
Books 


The only collec- 
tion of genu- 
ine hand-made 





books at 
crues prices | THOMAS B.MOSHER 
in America. PORTLAND, MAINE 

















SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUES 


OLD AND RARE NATURAL HISTORY, 
AMERICANA, Etc. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP, 920 Watnut St., PHILADELPHIA 





**HUMPHRY CLINKER"’ FREE! We will send you, li- 
mentary, Smollett’s rare novel, cloth bound, all charges paid. Broadly 
humorous; Thackeray called it ‘* most story ever written.” 


Ask 


bier the bgt weekly natin ly Si. Sv 0 pens’ eutansigtion to 


nian review, and get book free. 
THFINDER PUDL, SLISHING C CO., Wasuixetor, D. C. 


DANTE’S INFERNO 


Edited, with introduction, arguments, and footnotes, by 
Professor C. H. GRANDGENT, of Harvard University. 
Cloth. 319 pages. $1.25. 

Unnecessary erudition has been discarded, but all information requi- 
site for the understanding of Dante and his poem has been included. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


WILLIN 


translator six 








WORKER wants literary work. Doctor of 
philosophy, e quevetenesiet. proofreader, 
languages, typewriter. H. B., care Tue D1aL. 








A New Volume in The Art of Life Series. 
Epwarp Howarp Grices, Editor. 


SELF-MEASUREMENT 


A Scale of Human Values with Directions for Personal Application 

By a DE WITT HYDE, President of Bowdoin College. 
all bookstores. 50 cts net; 55 cts. 

B. W. EUBBOOH PUBLISHER NEW YORY CITY 





Sons. $1.25 net. 

A History of German Literature. By Calvin Thomas, LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 430. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Shakespeare and His Critics. By Charles F. Johnson, Litt.D. 
12mo, pp. 386. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

My Cranford: A Phase of the Quiet Life. By Arthur Gilman. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 225. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Heroine. By Eaton Stannard Barrett; with Introduction 
by Walter Raleigh. 12mo, pp.298. Oxford University Press. 
90 cts. net. 

Véluspa. Trans. from the Icelandic of the Elder Edda by 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 12mo, pp. 29. London: Essex 
House Press. 

The Confessions of Al Ghazzali. Trans. by Claud Field, M.A. 
16mo, pp.60. ‘Wisdom of the East Series.’’ E. P. Dutton 
&Co. # cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Works of Victor Hugo. New vols.: History of a Crime, 
2 vols. ; Napoleon the Little, 1 vol. ; Poems, 2 vols.; Dramatic 
Works, 3 vols. Each with frontispiece in photogravure, 
12mo. “Handy Library Edition.” Little, Brown, & Co. 
Per vol., $1. net. 

(Continued on next page) 











WILLIAM R, JENKINS CO, Stctioners: and Printers 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., Cor. — oes NEW YORK 
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BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC, IN ALL VARIETIES OF 
LEATHER 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street, New York City 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS — continued 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest: A Treatise of the Blessed 
State of the Saints in Their Enjoyment of God in Glory. 
By Richard Baxter; edited by William Young. B.A. With 
portrait in photogravure, 12mo, pp. 477. J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $2.50 net. 

The Works of Rudyard Kipling, Pocket Edition. New vol.: 
Under the Deodars. 12mo, pp. 344. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The First Folio Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. New vols.: All’s Well that Ends 
Well; The Merry Wives of Windsor; Measure for Measure. 
Each with frontispiece in photogravure, 16mo. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Per vol., 75 cts. net. 

The Players’ Ibsen. Newly translated from the definitive 
Dano-Norwegian text ; edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Henry L. Mencken. First vols.: A Doll’s House; Little 
Eyolf. Eachi6émo. John W.Luce&Co. Per vol., 75 cts. net. 


FICTION. 

The Story of Thyrza. By Alice Brown. With frontispiece 
in color, 8vo, pp. 327. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35 net. 

Fraternity. By John Galsworthy. 12mo, pp. 386. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Son’s. $1.35 net. 

The Little Gods: A Masque of the Far East. By Rowland 
Thomas. Illus., 12mo, pp. 304. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The House with No Address. By E. Nesbit. 12mo, pp. 340. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Man in Lower Ten. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 872. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Irresolute Catherine. By Violet Jacob. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 

The Butler’s Story. By Arthur Train. Illus., 12mo, pp. 242. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Much Ado about Peter. By Jean Webster. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 300. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Whips of Time. By Arabella Kenealy. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 373. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

Syrinx. By Lawrence North. With frontispiece in tint, 12mo, 
pp. 293. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

The Cords of Vanity. By James Branch Cabell. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, pp. 341. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Uncle Gregory. By George Sandeman. 12mo, pp. 284. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The Watchers of the Plains: A Tale of the Western Prairies. 
By Ridgwell Cullum. With frontispiece in color, 12mo, 
pp.374. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50. 

John Silence: Physician Extraordinary. By Algernon Black- 
wood. 12mo, pp. 390. John W. Luce & Co. $1.50. 

La Caverne: Roman de Préhistoire et Introduction Docu- 
mentaire. Par Ray Nyst. 8vo, pp.441. London: David Nutt. 

A Crime on Canvas. By Fred M. White. With frontispiece 
in tint, 12mo, pp. 336. R.F. Fenno &Co. $1.50. - 

Houses of Glass: Stories of Paris. By Helen Mackay. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 296. Duffield & Co. $1. net. 


12mo, pp. 174. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia: An 
Account of an Englishwoman’s Eight Years’ Residence 
amongst the Women of the East. By M. E. Hume-Griffith; 
with Narratives of Experiences in Both Countries by A. 
Hume-Griffth, M.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 336. J.B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.50 net. 

Travels in the Far East. By Ellen M. H. Peck. Illus., 8vo, 
pp. 349. Milwaukee, Wis.: Mrs. James 8. Peck. $3. net. 
Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier: A Record 
of Sixteen Years’ Close Intercourse with the Natives of the 
Indian Marches. By T. L. Pennell; with Introduction by 
Field-Marshall Earl Roberts. Illus., 8vo, pp. 324. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $3.50 net. 

The Heart of Central Africa: Mineral Wealth and Mission- 
ary Opportunity. By John M. Springer; with Introduction 
by Bishop J. C. Hartzell. Illus., 12mo, pp. 223. Jennings & 
Graham. $1. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

The Christian Doctrine of God. By William Newton Clarke, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 477. “ International Theological Library.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

Studies in Christianity. By Borden Parker.Bowne. 12mo, 
pp. 399. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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the Cochrane Publishing Co. 

450 Tribune Building, New 

York City 

Dramatic, Literary. 4 cen’ hundred words. 
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RARE BOOKS! (2tt0cvzs Issuzp Recutarty. 


NEXT — RELATES TO LINCOLN, 
CiviL WAR, AND SLAVERY. SENT 


W. F. STOWE, 167 CLINTON "AVE., KINGSTON, N. Y. 








EXPERT SERVICE 
MODERATE FEES 
L. E. Swartz, 526 Newport, Chicago 


OUR ASSISTANCE 


IN THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS, ESPECIALY RARE OR SCARCE ONES, 
IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE, AND HAS HELPED MANY CAREFUL BUYERS. 
WE SEND OUR CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE TORCH PRESS BOOK SHOP, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
issue catalogues of Standard Publications, Reference Books, 
Rare and Out-of-Print Books, and would be pleased to mail 
same in response to a postal card request. A prominent 
librarian said to us: “I find your catalogues the most inter- 
esting of any which come to me, and yom prices as a whole 
the most reasonable.” 


MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPEWRITTEN 


























Cc. J. PRICE 


1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER oF CHOICE AND RARE BOOKS 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming 
Fine Libraries to his collection of First and Choice Editions 
of Standard Authors, Americana, books illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,” first editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. Devoting his attention 
exclusively to the choicer class of books, and with experi- 
enced agents abroad, he is able to guarantee the prompt 
and efficient execution of all orders. 

Frequent catalogues of Select Importations are issued 
and sent gratis on demand. 














OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


Our EDUCATIONAL yaw he ag contains a full list 
Supplementary , indicating the grade to which each 


Our CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains overstock at 
arrangement by authors of all 
pay of Recent Popular Fiction and Standard Library 


12mos in one list. 
| Our isqnany CSTeLOous of 3500 vpn} ome, & fol- 
lowing A. L. A. lines, is of great convenience to 
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NEW BOOKS —continued The Home Garden: A Book on Vegetable and Smail-fruit 
The pasimeammenee A Study <r oe mutants of St. John; Growing, for the Use of the Amateur Gardener. By Eben 
Being the Kerr Lectures for 1909. By Robert Law, B.D. 8vo, ce a ee SS ae 
pp. 415. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8. net. a AD The sd 7 
Immortality. By E. E. Holmes. = PP. - wT. Novel pe ead aS yreed , ay 
apen = — a P By Alex. J. Philip. 8vo, pp. 404. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 
Vedanta i Proction. By Swan! Faramtnands, with nor. | ™4l0i0 testa oc F Puna sons Sts 
trait, 12mo, pp. 140. Baker & Taylor Co. $1. net. f° . aaa hee . ane we : - 
LM x... —ee ng 1 aS er H. Revell bad wie Gereieig bo@ene. By Agnes Henry. 16mo, pp. 75. 
. M. leman. oO, Dp. 441. . ‘ 
$1.50 net. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cts. net. 
Every-Day Evangelism. By Frederick De Land Leete, D.D. 
idm, pp. S11. Jennings & Graham. @i. net. THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Helps toward Nobler Living; or, “ Unto the Hills.” By M T 
Floyd W. Tomkins, LL.D. 16mo, pp.229. George W. Jacobs | Eueblished it 1800 LETTERS OF Cae lication: Address 


& Co. 50 cts. net. DR. TITUS M. COAN, 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


NATURE. 

Birds of the World: A Popular Account. By Frank H. | BOOKS. see oer cee erinct. Wate as. We carat 
neeae® 058 See oan guy may you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
way. Illus. in color, etc.. 4to, pp. 878. ‘ American Nature ss . 

” Henry Holt & Co. $7. net. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brnurwenan, Exo. 

In American Fields and Forests. By Henry D. Thoreau, 


John Burroughs, John Muir, Bradford Torrey. Dallas Lore | MI GTORIC HIGHWAYS 


Sharp, and Olive Thorne Miller. Illus. in photogravure, 


Fish Stories Alleged and Experienced, with « Little History OF AMERICA 


Natural and Unnatural. By Charles Frederick Holder and 
David Starr Jordan. Illus. in color, etc., 12mo, pp. 330. | “A unique and charming series.” — The Living Age. 


“ American Nature Series.” Henry Holt & Co. $1.75 net. 
ART. THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. 


Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance. By Wilhelm CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Bode. Illus, in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 240. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $. net. 

Great Masters of Dutch and Flemish Painting. By W. FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. TIMBY, 
Bode; trans. by Margaret L. Clarke. Illus., 12mo, pp. 358. Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bidg., Conneaut, 0. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. net. 
































Of Celebrities Bought and Sold. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. Autograph Send for price lists. 
The Bob’s Cave Boys: A Sequel to “The Boys of Bob’s waesee | R. BENJAMIN, 
Hill.” By Charles Pierce Burton. Illus. 12mo, pp. 302. Letters | 2 Fifth Ave. New York City. 





Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Happy School Days. By Margaret E.Sangster. 12mo, pp. 271. 











Forbes & Co. $1.25. I can place your manu- 
Making the Most of Ourselves: Talks for Young People — REJECTED ? scrize with isading ub. 
Second Series. By Calvin Dill Wilson. 12mo, pp. 297. oo eS “ ~ 
A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. net. This 1 can give, securing results that count, Putnam’s, 
Witter Whitehead’s Own Story. By Henry Gardner Appletons, Scribners, ene, etc., publish my 
Hunting. Illus., 12mo, pp. 271. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. own books. Editor, care Tae Dra. 
EDUCATION, 
Modern Educators and Their Ideals. By Tadasu Misawa, The Study-Guide Series 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 304. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: TheStudy of ~~ 


English Grammar Schools in the Reign of Queen Eliza- vaicdadisadiqetindeiiodunan 
College Series No. 22” "New "York Teachers College, | | FOR USE.IN COLLEGE CLASSES AND STUDY 
College Series No. 22.” New York Teachers College, CLUBS: Studies of the Historical Plays of 
Columbia University. $1.50 net. of Misterieal Fiction; The Study of Idylis of the King 

Magers of Ge Commiestenee of BOnratien hee Go Yur ( critical study). New . descriptive circular. 

1908, . L., 8v0, pp. 382. W: .» D.C.: or now 
sated a 2 pp ashington, D.C. ingle capes, soar iene Seedy-Crunds ‘Send for n ty? = nn — 

Nineteenth Century English Prose: Critical Essays. Ed- 
ited, with Introductions and Notes, by Thomas H. Dickinson, 
Ph.D., and Frederick W. Roe, A.M. 12mo, pp. 495. Amer- 
ican Book Co. $1. net. 

Songs and Choruses for High Schools. By M. F. 
MacConnell. Large 8vo, pp. 256. American Book Co. 75c. net. 

Spanish Anecdotes Arranged for Translation and Conversa- 
tion. By W. F. Giese and C. D. Cool. 16mo, pp. 146. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 60 cts. 

German Stories. Edited by George M. Baker, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 228. Henry Holt & Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William Mc- 
Dougall, M.A. 12mo, pp.355. John W. Luce & Co. $1.50 net. 

Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy. By Wallace Irwin. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 370. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The Federal Civil Service as a Career: A Manual for 
Applicants for Positions and Those in the Civil Service of 
the Nation. By El Bie K. Foltz. 12mo, pp. 325. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SEVENTY YEARS 


By F. B. SANBORN, of Concord 


This naturally takes its place as the most notable biographical work of many 
years. As the editor of The Springfield Republican, The Boston Common- 
wealth, and The Journal of Social Science, as the last of the founders of the 
famous Concord School of Philosophy, and as the friend, often the literary 
executor, of such men as Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and John Brown, Mr. 
Sanborn occupies a unique position and gives us in these reminiscences — 
Chaar the crowning achievement of a remarkable career —a wealth of 

itherto unknown material. The work is divided into two volumes, Political 
and Literary, the chapter headings being : — 


VOLUME I. ' 
I., Preliminary. II., National Politics — oa 861. III., Kansas 
and Virginia. IV., Concord and North Elba. V., Virginia and 
Kansas. VI., Brown at the Kennedy Farm. VIL, The Harper's 
Ferry Alarm. VIII., Personal Replevin. IX., Aftermath of the 
John Brown Foray. 


VOLUME II. 

X., Early Influences. XI., Initial Love. XII., Exeter and 
Cambridge. XIII., Concord and Some of Its Authors. XIV., 
Concord and its Other Authors. XV., Mrs. Ripley and Her 
Circle. XVI., The Jones, Dunbar, and Thoreau Families. 
XVII., Margaret Fuller and Her Friends. XVIII., Emerson in 
Ancestry and in Life. XIX., Concord, Past and Present. 
XX., Bronson Alcott and His Family. XXI., The Concord 
School of Philosophy. XXII., Hawthorne and His Household. 
XXIII., Theodore Parker and Emerson. XXIV., The Concord 
Lyceum, Dr. Channing and Others. 


The illustrations are of particular note as they are for the most part 
from hitherto unknown portraits and prints. Each volume contains a 
photogravure frontispiece. 
8vo in size, neatly boxed, bound in dark green buckram with gilt tops, it is in 
every way an example of beautiful book making. Price, $5.00 net. 
POET LORE has recently made arrangements with the publisher, Richard 
G. Badger, and is in a position to offer the work at a special price in con- 
nection with the magazine. 

POET LORE is published bi-monthly at $4.00 a year. 
We will send the magazine for one year and also send, express prepaid, one 
RECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY YEARS to any reader of THE DIAL upon 
receipt of $6.00. 
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Important Books on Psychical Research 








By JAMES H. > ee Ph.D., LL.D. 
Former of Logic and Ethics 
at Columbia University. Vice-President 
of the English Society for Psychical 
Research, Founder and Secretary of 
the American Society for Psychical 
Research. 


Each volume, 12mo. $1.56 net, or, 
mail, $1.62. 


Borderland of Psychical 
Research 


In this book are covered those points 
in normal] and abnormal Psychology 
that are vital for the student of Psy- 
chical Research to 


Perception, In Associat- 
ing ronan, the Mind. neg 4 
‘u- 


Dissocia d. Oblivescence, 
sions, Hallucinations, Pseudo-Spiritis- 


and Seco ry Personality, Mind a 
Body. Hypnotism and peutics, 

carnation, Reservations, and 
Morals. 


“It treats perplexing questions conserv- 
atively, and witha view ta create an intelli. 
gent public interest in the baffi 

. It is a book none 


way.’’ — The Outlook 


Enigmas of Psychical Research 





gazing. 
Es Sosvepanas, medium- 


make 
with his eyes. On the contrary, he is care- 


ful to rve an attitude of caution, the 
attitude, in short, of the trained investi- 
gator who feels that the end is not yet in 
sight. this, more than an: 

else, is for the praise his boo! 
has " — Literary Digest. 
Science and a Future Life 


In this volume the author A ~~~ 
the scientific investigation of psychic 


the 
a number of others, including some 
able experimental work of his own.” 
— Review of Reviews. 
“ His argument is like the ofa 
ep % © ae clear, definite, 
ving no doubtiul Somaall and 
no interrogation 
the book is one of the most important in ite 
particular branch of literature that has ever 
ene 


— Boston Transcript. 








Psychical Research and 
the Resurrection 


has 
accomplished since the death of Dr. 
chard 


“I¢is cause for scientific rejoicing that 
Professor Hyslop has put forth this 
— Journal of Bevsntion. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


Director of the Observatory at Juvisy. 
Large 12nio, illustrated. $2.50 net, 
or, by mail, $2.70. 


Mysterious Psychic Forces 


A comprehensive review of the work 
done fonal re European ae inter- 


ume in of Sir 
Will r Richet, 
Professor Morselli, Professor Lom- 
broso, Count de Roches, Professor 


* Such a book, a writer, is 
more than interesting. It is timely.. And 
the reader must hia pre- 

or presu that, taking 

. ’s book as an honest 
record of long and careful scientific study, 
which it is entitled considered, it 
amply sustains the euthor’s concinsions.” 

“The book is one of the most z 
that have ever been on the subject. 


y ROBERT J. THOMPSON 


Proofs of Life After Death 


life by t men and 
thinkers as N. 8. Shaler, C. Richet, 
ee mn, Ling gt 
no’ r iam Crookes, } = jour- 
William 

Paui Joire, Dr. Lombroso, Simon New- 
. Dr. M. J. Sav- 

age Sir Oliver Lodge, Alfred R 
Cardinal Gibbons, Andrew 
° many The book con- 
its from a scientific 


the author made a as 
to a future life by ssme of the 's most 
outnent eolentin nen ont Soe 


Record- Herald. 








By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 
Member of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Scientific Research, 
Member of the English Society for 
Psychical Research, etc, 
Large 12mo, illustrated. $2.00 net, 
or, by mail, $2.16. 


The Physical Phenomena 


of Spiritualism 
A book of incalculable value to psy- 
chical researchers. one knows 


that, while there is a residuum of the 
genuine, there is undoubtedly an im- 
mense amount of fraud perpetrated 
on credulous investigators of psychic 
phenomena. With rare skill and tact 
Mr. Carrington, who has had many 
years of experience, shows exactly how 
the tricks aredone. His book is written 
wholly without prejudice, in a calm, 
courteous, judicial style, and the facts 
are presented with precision and order- 
liness. The latter part of the book is 
devoted to the consideration of what 
the author believes to be genuine phe- 
nomena. 

“* He writes from the point of view of one 
who believes that such phenomena as 
within the realms 


—— _ a Transcrint 
The Coming Science 


With an introduction by James H. 
Hys1op. 

12mo. $1.50 net, or, by mail, $1.62. 
This book fills a place in the literature 


A special pamphlet, fully describing these books, will be sent free to any address on application. 
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